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“Home again ! Home again! 
From a Foreign Shore 
Oh! How it fills our Soul with joy 
To greet our friends once more !” 


& The Editor desires to greet all the 
readers of the BEE JOURNAL, and to 
thank them for the many kind words of 
greeting he has received since arriving 
home. Many thanks to one and all. 


> Mons. Bertrand, of Nyon, Switz- 
erland, writes that in one of his moun- 
tain apiaries eight hives of bees gave 
468 ths. of honey, or 59 ths. per hive. 


«> The reports from Alsace and Lor- 
raine indicate that the year—as far as 
July—has been favorable to cultivators 
of bees, especially in the way of in- 
crease of stock. 

&@® At the South Kensington (Lon- 
don) Bee and Honey Show, Everett’s 
was the only American Honey Extrac- 
tor on exhibition, and was awarded the 
second premium ; the first premium be- 
ing awarded to one invented by T. W. 
Cowan, Esq., a gentleman living near 
London. We thought we had stated 
this before, but find upon examination 
that it was omitted. In our August 
number page 337, we stated that four 
American exhibits intended for the 
Kilburn Show arrived too late for com- 
petition but were *‘ much admired ” by 
those who had seen them. Among these 
were the Everett Extractor. 
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The National Convention. 


For the first time in the history of the 
National Association it has held an 
annual meeting in Chicago, and all 
seemed not only to pronounce it a 
grand success but to be even unwilling 
to have itadjourn. We had meetings 
during three full days, and at the last 
meeting, in the evening of the last 
day, the interest was even more mani- 
fest than at the first meeting of the 
first day. 

The programme contained subjects 
of unusual interest, and these received 
the closest critical examination, and 
were discussed with the keenest relish. 
For the first time, we think we are safe 
in saying, the daily papers have given 
that attention to our meetings that 
they deserve. Four or five reporters 
were seen at the tables at each session, 
and from one to three columns of a re- 
port appeared in the Chicago daily pa- 
pers each day. Either the papers are 
more enterprising, or else the subject 
is considered of more importance in 
the West than it is in the East. 

We have this month given the space 
of the JOURNAL, usually devoted to 
other departments, almost wholly to 
the Convention Report, believing that 
our readers will consider it the newest 
as well as the best reading matter that 
could be offered to them at this time. 
It is conveniently divided by topics for 
discussion and every subject can easily 
be found by consulting the index on 
the first page. As will be readily seen, 
the last page is put into smaller type in 
order to have the Report complete, 
many advertisements having been 
crowded out’ entirely. 

The place of the next meeting, Cin- 
cinnati, is well chosen, and will gener- 
ally accommodate those from the South 
as well as those living in the central 
States. Let us express the hope that 
it will be a well-attended and very in- 
teresting meeting. 

The Chicago Convention has been a 
grand success ; the best of feeling hav- 
ing prevailed throughout. 


t We have determined to abandon 
the credit system after this year. There 
are about 1,000 of our subscribers who 
have not yet paid for the present year’s 
subscription. To ‘‘dun” them is not 
only unpleasant but costs considerable, 
and we give timely notice now that in 
future we shall send the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL Only to those who have 
paid for it in advance. We do not wil- 
lingly refuse to trust our subscribers, 
but really we cannot afford the luxury 
any longer. We think all will see the 
justice of this course and remit in time, 
so as to lose no numbers. We do wish 
those who are in arrears would pay up 
and save not only their own feelings 
but ours also. 


(a We have received from the publisher, 
D. Bogue, London, a copy of the third edition 
of ‘‘Hunter’s Manual of Bee-Keeping.” It 
has been thoroughly revised and much im- 
proved. We notice in it many quotations 
from American authorities, and also engrav- 
ings of many American implements for the 
apiary. It will, doubtless, aid British read- 
ers to join in the onward march of progress. 
Price, $1.50. 


(3 From Mr. A. I. Root, Medina, O., we 
have received a copy of his new work, en- 
titled ‘‘ The A, B, C of Bee-Culture.” It is 
now complete, and makes a handsome vol- 
ume. It embraces “everything pertaining 
to the care of the honey-bee,” and will be 
very valuable to every beginner, as well as 
those more advanced. Price, in cloth, $1.25. 

g@ The Illustrated Christian Weekly and other 
papers have published Mrs. Cotton’s advertisement 
stating that her hive and system would “insure a 
return of $50.00 a year from every hive,” &c. Mr. G. 
O. Goodhue, of Danville, Province of Quebec, has 
written to the Christian Weekly, reproving it for 
publishing it, especially as it also contained an edi- 
torial endorsement of Mrs. C. That paper pleads 
ignorance, and desires information. Will those 
therefore who have at hand facts concerning Mrs. 
Cotton’s swindling operations, please send a state- 
ment of such to the Rev. G. L. Shearer, 150 Nassau 
St., New York. Copies of the AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
NAL and Gleanings have already been sent to him, 
but he wants more facts from her victims. 


: 

HONEY MARKET.—White honey in the comb, 
unglassed sections, is quoted in Chicago, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis and New York at 15@l6c.; extracted, 7@8c. 
In California—comb honey 15@léc.; extracted 
12¢.; beeswax 24@26. 


| 


The Swiss Honey-Cake. 


In all our travels in Europe we found 
honey on the hotel tables but in two 
countries—Switzerland and Italy. But 
a peculiar kind of honey-cake is always 
found on the dessert-plates of every 
‘table Whote,” i. e. the dinner table 
where a regular course is served up at 
a stipulated price to all guests alike. 
The Continental Gazette, of August 28th, 


gives the following description of this | 


honey-cake or 
called : 


‘*Leckerli,” as it is 


Every tourist in Switzerland quickly be- | 


comes acquainted with the oblong little bis- 
cuit compounded of honey, flour and certain 
roots, which goes by the name of ‘ Basler 
Leckerli.”” He sees it invariably on the des- 
sert-plates at every table d’hote ; the waiters 
of the Basle hotels are almost certain to 
thrust a packet of it upon his notice before 
he leaves the city ; on his way to Basle or 
on his way from it, at the buffets of nearly 
every railway station in Alsace and Baden, 
he will be confronted by a small glass case 
with the superscription ‘‘ Basler Leckerli,”’ 
or the French adaptation, ‘‘ Leckerlis de 
Bale.”” He may or may not be pleased with 
the curious flavor of this widely-advertised 
delicacy of the local confectioners, which is 
as famous in Basle as the ‘‘ Lebkerchen” in 
Nuremberg and Bern, or the “‘Spanish bread”’ 
in Baden. Here and therein the streets of 
Basle he will come upon a manufactory of 
the article—‘‘ Leckerli-fabrik”’—the sight 
of which will give him some conception of 


the enormous quantities of this piece of con- | 


fectionery which are produced in the town 
of Holbein and Erasmus. A Swiss ‘‘ Cook’s 
Lexicone”’ gives no fewer than fifteen re- 
cipes for the concoction of Leckerli, and the 
popular dialectic poet of Basle, Theodor 
Meyer Merian, has devoted an entire poem 


to its history, qualities, and uses. The | 


greatest trade in it, however, is done during 
the Christmas season. Thousands and thou- 


sands of packets are then sent by the Swiss | 
to their friends and to children through the | 
post; and it is said that a Switzer never | 


goes to Basle ona tour of business or pleasure 


without being strictly charged by his wife | 
and children, ‘‘ Be sure to bring back a pack- | 


et of real Leckerli.”’ 


{2 Wm. H. Kirk, of Waterbury, Conn., died in | 


September, after a week’s illness. Mr. Kirk has been 
un enthusiastic bee-keeper for at least 20 years. 
MICHIGAN CONVENTION.—The Annual State Con- 
vention of the Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
will be held at Jackson, Mich., on Wednesday Dec. 
10, 1879. Come all. T. F. BINGHAM, Sec. 


@ The Muscatine Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
hold their Annual! Convention on the 19th and 20th of 
November inst., at the court house, in the city of 


Muscatine, lowa. All members of this Association | 


ure especially invited to attend our Annual Conven- 
tion. L. ALLEN, Pres. 


“Yankee” Advertising in London. 


From the London Echo of a recent 
date we copy the following item, which 
appeared in their city news under the 
title of ‘A Dynamite ‘Scare’ in the 
City:”’ 


Owing to alarming rumors in the locality, 
and also it would seem, to direct complaints 
on the part of some of the neighbors, the 
+e occupied by the firm of H. K. and 

. B. Thurber and Co., 115 and 117 Cannon 
street, City, were yesterday afternoon vis- 
ited officially by Superintendent Foster, and 
Inspector Carter, of the Metropolitan Police. 
It would appear, so far as particulars of the 
rumors aud complaints are traceable to re- 
liable sources that many of the passers-by 
in this busy thoroughfare, on Friday after- 
noon last, were seized with something ap- 

roaching panic by observing, in prominent 
etters, the word ‘‘ Dynamite” on a large 
number of wooden cases, then in course of 
unloading from a van. As may readily be 
supposed, from the well known fearfully de- 
structive qualities of the article in question, 
the passers-by did not linger on the way, 
and the matter came to the ears of the po- 
lice. Hence the offical visit to the prem- 
ises yesterday. It will be satisfactory to 
many who daily pass along this part of Can- 
non street to know that their fears are 
entirely groundless. The boxes in question, 
however, far from containing dynamite, 
really contain comb honey, the entire label 
running, “ Handle gently as dynamite, as a 
drop of one inch will cause certain destruc- 
tion tothe contents.” Such was the method 
taken by the American firm to direct special 
attention to the necessity of care in hand- 
ling the boxes. 


(I notice that by the addition of a 
single letter “‘n” to “either” in my com- 
munication on page 445 in the October num- - 
ber, 1 am made to say exactly the contrary 
of what I wrote and meant. 

C. W. TAYLOR. 


AN EXPLANATORY CARD. 


Jerseyville, Ill., Oct. 28, 1879. 
T. G. NEWMAN, Esq., Chicago, Ill.:—After reading 
through carefully the circular of J. Y. Detweiler, of 
Ohio, I find I have been wrongly influenced, and am 
truly sorry for the part I have taken against you in 
said circular, for I find they are all wrong. Please 
publish this card in justice to myself. 
Truly yours, ELVIN ARMSTRONG. 


[We cheerfully give place to the above card from 
Mr. Armstrong. Other parties, whose names appear 
in that circular, have made the amende honorable. 
But few can read the circular without discovering 
that there is no real cause for complaint or for un- 
kind words. ‘Truth is mighty and will prevail.”—Ep.} 


t@ Mr. C. F. Muth received premiums on display, 
quality, and merchantable shape of comb honey at 
the Cincinnati, O. Exposition, last month. 
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Correspondence. 


the Bee J 
Uniting Bees for Winter. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


That bees can be united many times 
with profit, is a thing that is generally 
known, but how to do it is not univer- 
sally known, asappears by the questions 
asked by many. Strong colonies can- 
not be profitably united, for they are in 
a better condition as they are, than 
they would be when two or more were 
put together; but those that are weak 
and queenless are the ones to be united, 
in order to make them profitable to the 
owner. 

Our usual plan of uniting is this: 
blow smoke into the entrance of the 
hives of bees to be united until the bees 
make a loud roaring, then select the 
stand you wish the bees to occupy and 
carry all to that place; lift the quilt or 
honey boards and smoke all thorough] 
again, then select the hive you wis 
the bees to occupy and take out all the 
frames, with adhering bees, and put 
them into a hive or box for that pur- 
pose; put the hive on the stand and 
take a frame from the first one and 
then the other, till the hive is filled, 
then put on the quilt and the cover or 
cap. Take the remaining frames and 
sbake the bees down at the entrance,tak- 
ing a frame from a different hive each 
time, till all the bees are off the combs, 
then shake all the bees out of the hives 
that may not have been on the combs, 
and see that all enter the hive. If you 
have any choice in the queens, kill all 
but the one you desire to remain, other- 
wise pay no attention to queens. Take 
the hives and surplus combs and store 
them away nicely, for another year. 
Do not leave the hive or anything on 
the former stand for the bees to go 
back to, and they will ail remain with 
the colony where they were united. 
Many will tell you to move the hives to 
be united a foot or so each day till you 
get them together, but we consider this 


a waste of time as well ,as a tedious. 


operation. 

The smoking of the bees so as to 
cause them to fill themselves with 
honey, and the general mixing up, in- 
duced by each bee being a stranger to 
the other, causes them to mark their 
location anew, and if afew should re- 
turn and find no trace of their former 
home, they will soon go back to their 
new location. To illustrate: several 
years ago we united bees in this way 


for the first time, and on the next pleas- 
ant day we saw bees hovering around 
the place where they had formerly 
stood. Thinking that perhaps they 
would not find their way back and 
would perish there, or go off as home- 
less wanderers to die, we placed a hive 
with several empty combs and a frame 
of honey on their former stands. In 
about an hour we went to see how many 
had returned and found them gs 
and from the hives, quite briskly. e 
soon perceived that those going out 
were loaded and those going in were 
empty, and we said to ourselves, they 
were being robbed, but on examination 
we found that these returning bees had 
loaded up and were rong beg the honey 
placed in the hives to their new loca- 
tion. Weleft the hives till night, when, 
on examination, we found the honey 
all gone, but not a bee had remained. 

If those to be united are light in 
stores, take only the frames containing 
the most honey, and if they have not 
enough then, feed them. e usually 
unite during the last of Sep. or the first 
part of Oct., but if you have delayed 
uniting your weak colonies till now, it 
may be done the first of this month, on 
any day when the bees can fly freely. 

orodino, N. Y., Oct., 1879. 


Our Letter Box. 


Garland, Sept. 19, 1879. 

Enclosed find a small plant; please iden- 
tify and report in the JouRNAL. It grows 
on rocky and barren land, and is at this 
time covered with bees ; they seem to neg- 
lect the asters and golden rods growing by 


the side of it. I never discovered bees 
working on it till the fall of 1874; at that 
time it was very scarce, but is quite plenty 
since the fires have burnt over the rocky 
hillsides. The sample is of small size, and 
the upper half of the stalk. It grows from 
lto2feethigh. F. EGGLEsTon. 


[This is solidago bicolor, and so a golden 
rod, although the flower is white and the 
habit of the plant quite unlike most of the 
flowers of this genus.—A. J. Coox.] 


Chillicothe, Mo., Oct. 4, 1879. 

To brother J. D. Enos, greeting: My as- 
sistant comes laughingly and calls my atten- 
tion to your article on transferring bees, in 
the present (October) number of the Jour- 
NAL. Let me assure you that I have been 
using for eight or nine years just the thing 
you describe—only that I have a useful im- 
provement that you have not. I bend the 
wire in a “‘ frame staple,” as I call it, into a 
2nce-row zig-zag shape. This gives it a 
spring margin that enables it to fit all frames 
even though they differ in width (or length 
if you use them lengthwise) as much as half 


aninch. Try this improvement once and 
you will find it valuable. It comes quite 
convenient, too, when you wish to cover a 
joint in your comb, the staple reaching over 
on both pieces. I think if you will look 
over the back numbers of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL some Six or seven years ago 
you will find a full description by mysel of 
the thing you “only ask the credit of origi- 
nating.” 1 do not claim to have originated 
It for a certainty, only the on 

J. W. GREENE. 


Rock wood, Mich., Oct. 10, 1879. 

I commenced the spring with 55 colonies 
in fair condition ; increased to 65; I tried 
Mr. R. Dart’s plan to prevent increase. I 
had 800 Ibs. of honey this year, leaving my 
bees plenty to winter on that is capped over. 

LEVI N. MILLER. 


Woodbury, Conn., Oct. 15, 1879. 
The piece of comb containing eggs 
shipped to me by you, marked taken from 


the hive 10:20 a. m., Sept. 29th, arrived here | 


Oct. 3d., at 3:15 p.m.: but on account of 
being away, it was not put into the hiye on 
arrival, I reached home Oct. 4th, 7:45 p.m. 


I then put the comb under the quilt until 
Monday the 6th, and now I[ have over one- 
half of the cells with capped worker-brood 
in. . L. JEFFREY. | 


Baldwin, Pa., Oct. 24, 1879. 

1 am looking around for a good location 
for bee-keeping as a specialty—a location 
where there is no doubt of the existence of 
large surplus honey crop. Having very lit- 
tle knowledge of the country and its re- 
sources so far as regards bee-pasturage. I 


would like to have your opinion on where, | 


in your judgment, you would consider the 
best location (leaving out California) for an 
apiary. W. P. JoHNSON. 

[There are scores of locations in nearly 
all the Central, and many of the Northern 
and Southern States, where the right man 
could undoubtedly do well as an apiarist. 
But the person desiring to engage in the 
business, is the one to determine if they will 
meet his wants.—ED.] 


Worthington, Iowa, Oct. 6. 1879. 
I have been a bee-keeper for 20 years, and 


this has been my poorest season for surplus | 
honey. Last fall I put 73 colonies in my | 
bee-cellar, left one on summer stand packed | 
with chaff, and 8 piled up in a fence corner | 
ot the bee-yard, surrounded and covered | 
with straw. All came out strong, one was | 
gen and two had drone-laying queens. | 

had them all very strong by the middle of | 
May. Extracted the first honey June 15th, | 


the last on July 5th; in all, 2885 lbs., be- 
sides 195 lbs. comb honey in section-boxes. 
I inereased to 112 by dividing, in August; 


all are now strong in bees and honey. i | 


shall prepare for wintering the same as last 


fall, and have no fear of any loss. Lamcon- | 
vinced itis not in wintering, but in prepar- | 
ing them for winter, that we are either suc- | 


cessful or meet with loss. P. LATTNER. 


Shelbyville, Ky., Oct. 25, 1879. 
The past has been a poor season for honey. 
Bees in fair condition now. Have not had 
a natural swarm this year, from 18 colonies. 
Made two and Jost two during the season. 
Rost. K. Moore. 


Libertyville, Mo., Oct. 25, 1879. 

I have 11 colonies of Italian bees in good 
condition for wintering. Have sold $60. 
worth of queens. The BEE JOURNAL gets 
more valuable every month. Thanks. 

J. B. DINEs. 


Fort Atkinson, Wis., Oct. 13, 1879. 
Bees have done very poorly in this section 
this season. My 30 colonies only gave 15 in- 
crease and 300 Ibs. of surplus honey, more 
than what I had to feed back to the latest 
swarms. This, you see, will barely pay ex- 
penses. Some are nearly disgusted and 
offer to sell for three dollars per colony in 

large quantities. L. M. RoBERTs. 


Crown City, O., Oct. 7, 1879. 
I’m happy! Why? Because my 92 colo- 
nies have enough honey to winter them, 
and what else? Why over 50 colonies have 
queens reared this summer and the balance 
last year’s queens. My bees arestrong, and 
getting honey rapidly. I’m going to have 
an outside box for every hive, and keep 
hives and sections stuffed summer and 
winter, with proper ventilation. Without 
“ stuffing,’ I claim no one can winter suc- 
cessfully and obtain the largest yield of 
honey on summer stands. I sleep better 

when my bees are packed nicely. 
C. Newsom. 


Blairstown, Iowa, Oct. 12; 1878. 
The season here has been dry, and con- 
sequently bees have not done well. In May 
and June they gathered considerable honey 
where they were kept strong and not allow 
to swarm, but since then they have done 
very little, on buckwheat, golden rod and 
asters ; not more than enough for winter 
stores. We hada frost about the middle of 
September that destroyed all forage except 
white clover which is blooming quite pro 
fusely, though not yielding much honey. 
Since the frost, the weather has been very 


_ warm, inducing much activity and con- 


sumption of stores so that it is impossible 
to open a hive without attracting robbers. 
Harry G. BURNET. 


Johnstown, N. Y., Oct. 17, 1879. 
During the very warm days we have had 
in October a neighbor said to me: “I think 
there is something wrong with your bees, 
and that you are losing a great many ; they 
come to my garden and are on the decaying 
fruit—apples, pears, &c.—and I notice many 
are unable to fly away; they attempt, but 
seem weak, and only fly a few inches and 
fall, and then run over the ground, making 
apparently frantic efforts to get away, but 
are unable.” This seemed surprising to 
me, as I supposed my entire apiary was in 
a healthy and thrifty condition, and a little 
consideration has convinced me that the 
bees had become intoxicated on the fer- 

mented juice of decaying fruit. 
W.D Foorr 
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tion—I think it was in 1872—Mr. J. W. Hos- 
mer gave his experienee in wintering bees. 
He said ‘“‘he did not put. any colony into 
winter quarters that had more than a quart 
of bees init, If more than one quart was 
in any hive, when the time came to put 
them away for winter, he emptied them on 
the ground to die. His hives wintered well, 
and consumed only abut 10 Ibs. honey.” 
Does Mr. Hosmer still practice the same 
plan with success, or has his quart winter- 
ing business played him out? Also, have 
any of the successful apiarists adopted his 
plan of wintering? A. MALONE. 


[At the time you mention Mr. Hosmer’s 
plan was considerably talked and written 
about. It did not, however, come into use 
among bee-keepers, not even with Mr. Hos- 
mer himself, so far as we know. Very 
likely colonies thus treated might winter 
well, in some seasons, but that the plan isa 
practical one hardly agress with our theory 
or practice.—Ed. | 


New Boston, Ill., Oct. 8, 1879. 
From 250 colonies we have 1,000 ths ex- 
tracted and 1,600 tbs comb honey. This is 
avery small crop, but probably this is the 
best average in the Mississippi Valley. 
Many bees in old hives, as well as new 
swarms, are now (Oct. 3) starving. The 
loss of bees this winter and next spring 
will be large. Does bee-keeping pay? Is 
there money in the apiary? Only for those 
who have good locations, who are up to the 
times and make a specialty of the ‘ bees- 

ness. D. D. PALMER. 


LeGrand, Iowa, Oct. 14, 1879. 
Bees have done poorly here this season, 
especially since the dry hot weather set in 
about the middle of July. Up to that time 
they did well. I wintered 14 colonies with- 
out loss, but afterwards lost a queenlees one. 
Many lost the majority of their bees here 
from improper wintering. They will lose 
heavily this winter, if there is not more or 

less fpeding done this fall. 
J. W. SANDERS. 


East Saginaw, Mich., Oct. 13, 1879. 

I send herewith one of my atmospheric 
feeders, for your museum, and for exhibi- 
tion at the National Convention. It stands 
on an incline, so that no feed will remain 
after the bees are through taking it. No 
bees can be drowned in the shallow trough, 
and no robbers can get at it. To fill it, turn 
the face side up, remove the thumb-screw, 
fill and replace the screw, and place it at 
the entrance of the hive, face downward. 

H. CHENEY. 


{It was placed in our museum, after being 
exhibited at the Convention.—Ed.] 


Scienega, Cal., Sept. 10, 1879. 

I see the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL keeps 
fully up to its former usefulness and relia- 
bility. Am uncertain about my future plans 


Garden Island, Ont., Aug. 26, 1879. | as yet. The reason is, an entire failure in 
Some years ago, at a Cleveland conven- | 


Southern California so far as surplus honey 
is concerned. Mr. Strothern had his honey 
house, together with a lot of hives, barrels, 
&¢e., burned; supposed to be spontaneous 
combustion. Loss about $700. Mr. Shaw 
had a grizzly bear commence destroying his 
apiary; he finally shot the old fellow; he 
weighed 800 Ibs. ELISHA GALLUP. 


Brandywine Summit, Pa., Oct. 22, 1879. 

I have received the 1st premium and di- 
ploma at the Chester County Fair. Also the 
1st premium and medal for finest exhibit of 
honey and bees and bee fixtures or apiarian 
supplies at Delaware County Fair. It has 
been a bad “fall” for bees here. We have 
had no rain for two months until to-night. 

J. T. & J. G. WILLIAMSON. 


Conventions. 


Indiens State Convention. 


Quite a number of bee-keepers met at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., October 3, 1879. The meet- 
ing was called to order at 10a. m., by C. 8. 
Schofield, who briefly stated that the object 
of the meeting was to organize an Associa- 
tion of the bee-keepers of the State of In- 
diana, with the view of holding a conven- 
tion during the coming winter, and as often 
in the future as the Associatioh may see fit. 

Mr. A. G. Hill, ot Kendallville, was cho- 
sen temporary Chairman with F. L. Dough- 
erty as Secretary, when on motion it was 
decided to proceed to a permanent organiza- 
tion. Mr. Hill was proposed for President, 
but he declined on account of pressing busi- 
ness, when Mr. C. S. Schofield, of Indian- 
apolis, was chosen by acclamation. It was 
then decided to elect two Vice Presidents, 
one in the northern and one in the southern 
part of jthe State—the National Road to be 
the dividing line. A. G. Hill was elected 
for the northern, and J. M. Brooks for the 
southern district. F. L. was 
made Secretary and the Rev. M. Mahin, of 
Logansport, Treasurer of the Association. 

On motion, the President appointed a 
committee of three for the purpose of draft- 
ing a Constitution and By-laws, to be 
adopted at the next regular meeting. The 
committee was also instructed to prepare a 
for that occasion. The Presi- 

ent and Secretary were authorized to pro- 
cure a suitable room in which to hold the 
next meeting. Mr. C. F. Muth, of Cincin- 
hati, O., was present and gave his views on 
“wintering” and the details of the work 
before the convention, etc. A vote of thanks 
was tendered him and he was cordially in- 
vited to be present at the next meeting. A 
vote of thanks was also tendered the State 
Board of Agriculture and the press for 
favors. 

The Secretary was instructed to send each 
of the Bee Journals a copy of the a 
ings with the request to notice. Adjourned 


to meet at Indianapolis Tuesday, Jan, 13th, 
1880, at 9 a. m. 


. L. DouGHERTY, Sec. 


_ The Tenth Annual Convention, held 
in Chicago, Oct. 21, 1879, was called to 
order at 10 A. M., President Thomas G. 
Newman in the chair. 

The President delivered his annual 
address as follows: 


President’s Address. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—Since last 
we met, a year of toil and care has passed— 
a winter of disaster to our bees, and a sum- 
mer of greatly decreased yield of honey. 
Yet we have much to be thankful for, when 
we compare our condition with that of our 
brother bee-keepers in Europe, who have 
not only had sad experience with foul-brood 
and decimated colonies, but have had to 
feed their bees almost the entire summer, 
having no yield of honey to cheer their 
spirits or sweeten their palates. 

How to successfully winter our bees will 
be a subject for discussion during this 
meeting, and we hope some valuable infor- 
mation may be elicited. The honey yield 
though it has not been as good as it was last 
year, is still a very creditable one—prob- 
ably much over one-half. Therefore the 
demand for honey will be large, not only for 
our own country, but also for Europe : and 
the prices will be correspondingly advanced. 
Long before next year’s crop is yathered, 
there will probably be no honey upon the 
markets. 

At our last meeting, it was a matter for 
general rejoicing that America’s greatest 
bee-master, the Rev. L. L. Langstroth, was 
partially restored to health, and we all 
expected to greet him at this meeting, but 
alas for human plans, he is not only not 
here, but he is totally unable even to enjoy 
the reading of our proceedings. His old 
life-long malady has again laid him pros- 
trate, and the bony fingers of poverty are 
loudly knocking on the window-panes of 
his residence. In June the Wisconsin 
Association made an appeal to bee-keepers 
in his behalf and the AMERICAN BEE 


JOURNAL started a subscription list ; from 
the latter $100 have been realized and sent 
to his relief. We hope that this Association 
will give this matter the attention that it 
deserves. 

The subjects under discussion at this 


meeting are varied and momentous. We 
hope that all the discussions will be carried 
on in a spirit of candor and fairness—that 
no unkind word nor harsh expression may 
mar our proceedings—and that harmony 
may characterize the deliberations of this 
assembly. Remember that we speak not 
only to those who are present, but also to 
the thousands who await with almost breath- 
less anxiety the published report of our 
proceedings. Should any be so thoughtless 
as to come here to ventilate their pique or 
jealously or to serve their own selfish ends, 
it will be the duty of this Convention to 
kindly but firmly inform them that “no 
entering wedge of discord” will be tole- 
rated, even for a moment. 

As to the matter of adulteration of honey, 
that is in a great measure corrected—the 
price of honey is now so low that it is no 


longer profitable to adulterate it, and there- 
fore it is, ina large measure, now “among 
the things that were.”’ Honey is one of the 
purest and most delicious of sweets, and is 
taking the place of the adulterated syrups, 
especially is this so in the pure extracted 
form. Extracted honey will soon, we think, 
become a staple article in the markets of 
the world. We were much interested in the 
many uses found for itin Austria and Ger- 
many; atthe Honey Show in Prague one 
room was devoted to cakes, ginger-bread, 
confectionery, mead and wine made from 
honey. The display was very grand and 
attractive, the products were exceedingly 
tempting and palatable, and the demand for 
them was highly satisfactory. Many lessons 
are to be learned by us yet in this line. 

Creating a home demand for honey was a 
subject greatly recommended by our last 
meeting. lam happy to announce that this 
advice has very largely been acted upon, and 
I think it quite safe to say that the “ home 
demand” has been more than doubled dur- 
ing the past year. 

Many of our Vice Presidents have nobly 
attended to their duties in the different 
States, Territories and Provinces. They 
have used commendable zeal in getting the 
attention of Managers of State, County and 
District Fairs, and having prizes for honey 
and bees inserted in many of the Premium 
Lists. To many of them this Association 
should give the encouraging ‘‘ Well Done ;” 
and we hopethat those Vice Presidents who 
have so nobly spent their time, money and 
energy to further the interests of their con- 
stituents may be re-elected, to still further 
‘help on the good work” during the coming 


year. 

The Executive Committee thought best to 
begin slow, and so have only gotten up 
Diplomas for the use of Vice Presidents in 
awarding prizes, though the last Conven- 
tion gave them discretionary powers, as to 
the getting up of medals, &c. Another year 
medals may serve a good purpose. The 
“Programmes” for this Convention, which 
you all have for use, have been produced 
without cost to the Society—the advertisers 
paying the entire expense. 

We hope that this Society will perfect 
some plan at this session to make its power 
felt by the railroads whose freight tariffs 
discriminate against the bee-keeper by 
demanding double the amount charged for 
other merchandise, for carrying bees, honey, 
hives, &c. We must combine and use 
our united power to affect this. Individuals 
are powerless for such work ; it takes the 
united efforts of large bodies to cope with 
such gigantic monopolies. 

In conclusion, allow me to thank you for 
the honor conferred on me, by the last 
meeting in unanimously choosing me for 
your presiding officer. Though conscious 
of many short-comings, I have endeavored 
to serve you to the best of my ability during 
the past year, and now, as soon as my suc- 
eessor is appointed I shall have pleasure in 
retiring, wishing the Society a happy and 
prosperous future. 


On motion of Mr. F. W. Chapman, 


Illinois, a committee of three was ap- 
pointed on President’s address. Chair 
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appointed F. W. Chapman, Ill., D. A. 
Jones, Ontario, and Mrs. L. Harrison, 
Ill., said committee. 

The Secretary made the following 
report : 

In the absence of our treasurer, Mr. J. H. 
Nellis, I have but little to report. 


JoURNAL, and are well known to you, so it 
would be only a loss of time to detain you on 
that head further than to say to those here who 


were not present then, that the good feeling | 


that prevailed augured well for our future 


meetings, and that we feel assured that each 


year will add to our numbers, and_ the 


increased importance of our yearly coming | 
together to interchange views and thus advance 


the interests of bee-keeping by combined 
action as in other pursuits. 
our last meeting, I gave the Treasurer the roll 
of members for last year and the dues. He 


was recently in New York, and [ was told he | 
would be here, and’ confidently expected to | 
see him, and hear him read the Treasurer’s | 
report. [ did not bring with me the copyT | 


kept. We hope to have this before the close 
of the Convention. 


Our Eastern members who are here for the | 
first time are undonbtedly surprised, as am 1, | 
with the magnificent buildings, and distances, 


and wealth, and, business thrift of this city. 
The feature that most strikes me is the num- 
ber of workingmens’ houses. 
are great safeguards. 
his own is at once a better citizen. | have 
heard men living in rented houses talk against 


the value of property, and belittle everything | 


in the shape of real estate, improved or unim- 
proved, but let them own small houses even, 


and at once they talk of progress, and inspire | 


all they meet with cheerful views of the pros- 
perity of the country, and you can trust them 
in riot or revolution to be on the right side. 


The report was accepted and adopted. 


The report of the Treasurer ae | 


been received, was read and acceptec 
as follows: Received from Secretary, 
$48.00; paid orders on 
$18.50; balance in treasury, $29.50. 


Prof. Cook suggested that reports as | 


to the honey crop and condition of the 

bees in each State be called for. 

following were given as such 
State Reports. 


C.S. Schofield, Indiana, reported the 
formation of a State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation in Indiana, and extended an 
invitation to all bee-keepers to visit 
them at their next session. He re- 
ported a decrease in the honey harvest 
of the pastseason. Average of a crop. 

The report of Dr. W. W. Hipolite, 
Vice President for Arkansas, was read, 


All our 
proceedings of our last annual meeting were | 
published in full in the AMERICAN BEE | 


At the close of | 


These houses | 
A man with a house of | 


Treasurer, | 


The | 


iving a discouraging account of the 
1oney in his State. 

C. 8S. Hubbard, Rochelle, Ill., re- 
ported a short crop of extracted honey. 

F. W. Chapman, Morrison, Ill., re- 
ported li 

&. 


ht crop-—mostly extracted. 
furphy, Fulton County, Il., 
— « quarter crop in the State at 
arge. 

Charles Dadant, Hamilton Co., 
reported one-third of a crop. 

Ir. Matthews, Livingston Co., Ill., 
— one-fourth of a crop. 

tev. Mr. Clute, Iowa City, Iowa, re- 
yorted one-fourth average ; about one- 
1alf an average increase in bees; con- 
dition bad. 

E. D. Godfrey, Red Oak, Iowa, re- 
= no surplus in Southwestern Lowa; 

ees in poor condition ; crop one-third. 

A. B. Cheney, Sparta Center, Mich., 
reported a short honey crop, and small 
increase. 

James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich.. 
from 506 colonies reported 7,000 Ibs. ; 
bees increased about 200 per cent. by 
natural swarming ; also reported exper- 
iments in wintering, both in and out of 
doors, with about equal results, but 
thinks the Italians preferable for with- 
standing the winters. 

H. &. Burch, South Haven, Mich., 
oo about half a crop of honey. 

’. F. Bingham, Allegan, Mich., re- 
ported about half last year’s honey yield. 

Mr. Darling, Indiana, reported about 
one-third yield of honey in his State, 
and bees in good condition when they 
had been properly taken care of. 

Prof. Cook, Lansing, Mich., had to 
report five flourishing county societies 
in his State, besides one distinct and 
one State organization ; about 4% crop 
of honey. 

A. 8S. Haskins, Lawrence, Mich., re- 
ported about half usual yield of honey. 

G. M. Hawley, Lincoln, Neb., re- 
ported a poor season for honey, but 
good for increase in bees. 

A. J. King, New York city, reported 
a loss of one-half the bees in winter- 
ing; about one-half an average crop 
of honey, and about double the usual 
eee for it. His 25 colonies in New 

ork had done much better than those 
he had in New Jersey. 

Dr. Parmly, New York city, reported 
much swarming, but poor honey yield. 

Mrs. Harrison inquired if the bees in 
New York city obtained their honey 
from the candy stands, etc. 

Dr. Parmly answered it was from the 
public and private parks and flower 
gardens. 

D. M. Ketcham, Wayne county, N. 
Y., reported an increase from 50 to 115 
colonies, and secured 2,300 lbs honey. 


G. W. Zimmermann, Napoleon, O., 
reported an increase from 16 to 40 colo- 
nies by artificial swarming ; two-thirds 
= — yield of honey through the 

ate. 

Rev. W. F. Clarke, Guelph, Ont., re- 
ported two-thirds an average yield. 

D. A. Jones, Beeton, Ont., reported 
the best surplus yield obtained for 
years, mostly extracted. His crop was 
about 75,000 lbs, from 300 colonies in 


the 

F. F. Collins, Dallas, Tex., reported 
a disastrous honey season, owing to 
long-continued drought, though in the 
coast region of the State there had 
been more than an average. Judge 
Andrews had not obtained one pound 
of surplus from his 300 colonies. 

C. Grimm, Jefferson, Wis., reported 
less than half an average honey crop, 
owing to lack of nectar secretion in 
basswood ; from 290 colonies obtained 
but 4,000 lbs. extracted and 2,000 lbs. 
comb honey; he had obtained 115 nat- 
ural swarms. 

Mrs. F. A, Dunham, Wisconsin, re- 
ported a light honey yield. 

A. A. Winslow, New Holstein, Wis., 
reported abe=t half a crop in his local- 
ity. In northern portion of the State 
almost a total failure. Last swarm 
Oct. 16. 

L. H. Pennel, LaCrosse, Wis., re- 
ported a good yield, mostly basswood 
and white clover. 

W. P. Clement, Monticello, Wis. 
Honey crop good to last July. Exces- 
sive swarming, and bees not in best 
eondition. 

T. 8S. Bull, Valparaiso, Ind.,in the 
spring had 145 colonies; increased to 
245; obtained 8,500 Ibs. honey. 


Afternoon Session. 


President Newman, Representative 
to the Bee and Honey Shows of Eu- 
rope, made the following 


BKeport of the Representative to Europe. 


At the last meeting of this Society your 
President was appointed to represent the 
bee-keepers of America at the Bee and 
Honey Shows and Conventions of the sister 
societies in Europe, during the summer of 
this year. In accordance with this desire 
your President has, at his own expense, and 
in the interest of American bee-culture, 
visited three bee and honey shows in Eng- 
land, one in Scotland, one in Switzerland, 
and one in Austria. He has also visited 
some of the most prominent bee-masters in 
England, Scotland, Italy, Switzerland, Aus- 
tria, Germany and France, and has been 
uniformly received with great enthusiasm. 

As Americans generally approve the more 
readily the practical side of all questions, 
you are perhaps even now quite ready to 
ask: ‘Of what practical use is the knowl- 


edge obtained ?” and “ How can it be ren- 
dered beneficial to us ?” Anticipating such 
questions, let me briefly answer them. For 
years have we been anxiously looking for 
some new avenue for the consumption of our 
large production of honey. We have looked 
in vain to the North, the South and the 
West, to furnish such a boon. The East is 
the only portion of Earth’s surface that 
furnishes us any “ray of hope.” And 
already have we astonished both the pro- 
ducers as well as the consumers of honey in 
England, by sending them 180 tons of honey 
in the comb, as well as hundreds of tons of 
extracted honey. We have also sent large 
shipments to the continental countries of 
Europe, and many of the honey producers 
there began to feel that we were encroach- 
ing upon their territory and trampling 7 
their rights. In England, the British Bee 
Journal says they were like smoked bees 
fully “‘alarmed,” and began to look around 
“to save themselves and their belongings.” 
They really began to feel jealous of us, and 
to say unkind things about American honey. 
The “injury,” we are happy to say, was 
imaginary—not real! We made a thorough 
investigation and then made it our chief 
business to discuss the matter with them, 
endeavoring to demonstrate that not one in 
a thousand now are eating honey that should 
and would do so, were the prices demanded 
for it more reasonable! American honey 
has been transported to Europe and then 
sold at a profit for about one-half the prices 
demanded for that produced in the several 
countries of Europe. Heretofore it has 
been considered a “luxury,” to be enjoyed 
by therich only! but, we must use every 
effort to popularize the consumption of 
honey. It must be taken by the masses as 
one of the necessaries in every day life, 
for it is not only one of the purest and most 
delicious of sweets, but also one of the 
cheapest that Nature produces ! 


We labored persistently to show the apia- 
rists of Europe this “‘ more excellent way,” 
and though the battle was hotly contested 
we are rewarded by knowing that “‘ Victory 
perched upon our banners,” and the position 
we took is now fully endorsed by hundreds 
of the best and most enterprising of their 
apiarists. The British Bee Journal, some 
time since said: ‘‘ We owe it to American 
enterprise that the honey market question 
has been so thoroughly investigated” and 
then that Journal generous! added: ‘We 
think it right to acknowledge that the 


American honey merchants have helped us 
out of what was a sore difficulty, viz: the 


means of disposing of our honey. They 
have proved that if in salable packages, it 
will find its way into our grocers’ shops, and 
thence into family cupboards for every-day 
use. 

Not only did the prominent British bee- 
keepers endorse this position, but the 
British Bee-Keepers’ Association presented 
us with its silver medal in token of its ap- 
preciation of our services as well as a 
souvenir of our visit. The Caledonian 
Apiarian Society also presented us with its 
silver medal not only in honor of our visit 
to its annual session, but also as it said in 
recognition of the services we had “ ren- 
dered to the science of bee-culture”; they 


| 
| 
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also treated us with unbounded unthusiasm. 
The Swiss “Societie d’Apiculture” heartily 
approved of our position and enthusiasti- 
cally ratified it with a hearty ‘“ three times 
three ” cheering lustily for American enter- 
prize and practical apiarian methods. Ilun- 
dreds of individual bee-keepers, all over 
Europe, also fully endorsed our position and 
received us with the greatest cordiality. 
Though it has cost us many hundreds of 
dollars to make the trip, we are constrained 
to believe that the interests of honey pro- 
ducers throughout the world, have been 
greatly enhanced thereby. We feel quite 
confident that the effects will be manifest in 
the years that are to come. ; 

It is as true in Europe as in America that 
we must have broad business-like views, 
unattended with prejudice, on all points 

ertaining to the consumption of honey— 
for consumption is the end and purpose of 
all production! Two cardinal points pre- 
sent themselves, and these are economical 
production and general consumption! It 
is quite essential that these should be 
“talked up,” for thoughts beget words and 
words produce actions with persons that are 
in earnest! “A long pull, a strong pull, 
and a pull all together” will produce won- 
ders in this direction, and it is certainly 
worth while for bee-culturists of the whole 
world to see what wonders may be produced 
by united action! I have put this ques- 
tion to thousands in Europe, and now ask 
the intelligent and progressive apiarists of 
America—“ Shall we try it ?” 

It appears tome that it needs no argu- 
ment to prove that no good can _ possi +f 
accrue to the honey interests of the world, 
by the bee-keepers of one locality or coun- 
try talking against the honey produced in 
another locality or country. All honey is 
not alike, either in color or flavor—but all is 
good for some purpose or other, either the 
table or the manufactory. Our aim should 
be to elevate the science, not to underrate 
our fellow laborers—to excel in bee-man- 
agement, not to undersell our neighbors ! 
We should agree upon a price that will pay 


for production and at the same time not re- | 


tard consumption, and then all should be 
guided by this, and thus aid in establishing 


a regular market price for honey, the same | : . 
R P 1 , portance to the commercial world, and this, 


| together with the fascination inseparable from 


as is obtained for wheat, corn and oats. 

America stands first in the world for honey 
production, as well as for scientific manage- 
ment and improved implements for the 
apiary. In Great Britain this year all crops 
are a failure. On the Continent generally 
the crops are very light. To America there- 
fore belongs the humane work of very largely 
feeding the world not only with meat and 
all kinds of field produce, but also to sweeten 
it with her excellent honey. 


So far as circumstances have permitted, I 
have endeavored everywhere to cultivate 
broad views concerning the production and 
consumption of honey, and to establish a 
fraternal bond of union among the bee-cul- 
turists of the world. How far I have been 
successful in this task I shall leave others 
to say, and time to prove. The unbounded 
enthusiasm with which I have been greeted 
everywhere will be remembered as long as 
reason holds hersway. Of course I am well 
aware that this was intended in a large 


| measure for the pat body of apiarists in 


America whom I had the honor to represent 
and I know you will all accept the fraterna 


| and cordial welcome of your Representative 
| as a gratifying evidence of the friendly 


feeling which exists in Europe towards the 
hosts of progressive bee-culturists of Amer- 
ica, and a positive proof that in the great 
work before us, Europe will stand side by 
side with America, and take its part in the 


_ onward, sweeping tide of destiny. 


_Insubmitting this report your Representa- 
tive trusts that it will meet with your entire 
approbation. 


Rev. W. F. Clarke, Ontario, moved 
the report be referred to a committee 
of three. Carried. 

The Convention appointed Rev. W. 
F. Clarke, Ontario: Prof. A. J. Cook, 
Michigan, and Rev. O. Clute, Iowa, said 
committee. 

The Convention appointed the fol- 
lowing committee for the nomination 
of officers for the ensuing year: Rev. 
O. Clute, lowa; T. F. Bingham, Mich- 
igan; D. A. Jones, Ontario; Mrs. F. 
A. Dunham, Wis.,and A.J. King, New 
York city. 

Prof. A. J. Cook, Michigan Agricul- 
tural College read, and with diagrams 


_ illustrated the following, on 


The Tongue of the Honey Bee. 


It gives me great pleasure to meet so many 


of the intelligent, hard-working and successful 


bee-keepers of our country. I am always 
proud to be associated with those whose earn- 
est thought and hard labor have added to the 


| productions, and so to the wealth and happi- 


ness of our people. 

The Apostle James says of the human 
tongue: ‘that it is a little member and_boast- 
eth great things.’’ ‘The tongue of the honey- 
bee is much smaller, but never boasteth, 
except in the good way of grand accomplish- 
ment. 

The bee is, and has long been, of great im- 


its study, have led many of the ablest scien- 


| tists to carefully investigate its structure and 


habits. Yet I know not if there exists to-day 
an accurate description of the bee’s tongue, 
and the method by which the insect procures 
its food. 

The literature of the subject abounds in 


| confusion and inaccuracy. The most learned 
| scientists, those usually the most careful and 
| accurate, like Reaumur, Newport, and Carpen- 


ter, give voice to palpable errors. Even the 
last edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica 


| gives further life to these old erroneous views. 


Let us give brief attention to some of these 
descriptions, 

Hogg says the bee’s tongue is cylindrical ; 
Kirby, Spence and Neighbour state that 
it is flat; Reaumur and Chambers that it is 


between the two. Reaumur, Newport, Kirby, 
Spence, Carpenter, Shuckard, Bevan, and 
Hunter all state that the tongue is solid, 
and that the honey is sopped up, or taken 
through a tube, formed by the close approxi- 
mation of the maxillze lJabium, and _ labial 
palpi. Newport speaks of a hairy sheath 
along the under side of the basal two-thirds of 
the organ. Neighbour says there is a gutter 
throughout the entire length of the tongue. 
While Swammerdam, Lamarck, Burmeister, 
Wildman and Munn claim that the organ is 


f 


tubular. Newport and Carpenter assert that 
the bee’s tongue is muscular, which is denied 
by Cuvier, Reaumur and Chambers. 

That bees lap the nectar is affirmed by 
Reaumur, Newport, Kirby and Spence, Sa- 
vigny, Carpenter, Bevan and Hunter; while 
Swammerdam, Wildman, Lamarck, Burmeis- 
ter, Munn and Neighbour claim that the bees 
take liquids by suction. 

Amid these conflicting views let us see if 
we may find the truth. To do this we must 
examine closely the structure of the organ, 
and also watch the insect as it is taking its fill 
of honey or some other liquid. 


In the April number of the Journal of the 
Cincinnati Society of Natural History, for | 


1878, Mr. V. T. Chambers, an able entomolo- 
gist of Covington, Kentucky, published a 
very admirable paper upon this subject. In 
the American Quarterly Microscopical Journal 
for 1879, p. 287, the subject was again pre- 
sented in a beautifully illustrated article by 
Mr. J. D. Hyatt, President of the New 
York Microscopical Society. I learn that 
Wolff has published a fully illustrated memoir 
on the anatomy of the honey-bee which, I 
regret to say, I have not seen. From Messrs. 
Chambers and Hyatt’s papers, and my own 
researches and observations, I am able to pre- 
sent the following facts : 

The mouth-parts of the honey-bee brought 
into requisition when the insect takes a liquid 
into its pharynx, are the maxillz and the 
labium. 

The maxillze or second jaws (see mx in 
Fig. A) are situated each side of the labium. 
They are hinged to the head by the strong 
cardos (see c, cin Fig. A) which are chitinous 
rods. Extending forward from the cardo is 
the more flattened stipes (see st, st in Fig. A) 
which is also mainly chitinous. From the 
stipes projects the triangular, deeply grooved 
lacinia (seel,] in Fig. A). This is more mem- 
branous, but it is strengthened by a ridge of 
chitine which extends to the apex. At the 
base the very rudimentary maxillary palpi 
(see mp, mp in Fig. A) are visible, while scat- 
tering hairs project from the inner margins. 
When the maxillz are brought close together 
a tube is formed, which is continued by aid of 
a colorless membrane to the opening into the 
pharynx. This opening is beneath the labi- 
um and between the mandibles. The color- 
less membrane is continuous with the epi- 
pharynx. The muscles which move the 
maxillz are attached mainly to the cardo and 
stipes. 

The labium or lower lip of the worker 
honey-bee is from twenty-three to twenty-seven 
hundredths of an inch long. It consists of a 
central portion, and two pairs of appendages, 
the paraglossz (see P, P in Fig. A) and the 
labial palpi (see k, k in Fig A). The central 
portion is divided into a basal two-sevenths, 
or mentum (see m in Fig. A) and the terminal 
five-sevenths or ligula (see t in Fig A & B). The 
mentum is about seven-hundredths of an inch 
long. It is hinged to the sub-mentum (see o 
in Fig. A) which in turn is hinged to the max- 
illz by two chitinous rods (see b, b in Fig. A). 
These rods permit free motion, and to them 
are attached muscles, which in part affect the 
movements of the labium. The mentum is a 
flattened cylinder, the floor and sides of 
which are thick and opaque, because of the 
abundance of chitine contained in their struc- 
ture. While lining this chitinous gutter and 
completing the tube is a thin colorless mem- 
brane, which is but the anterior prolongation 
of the pharynx. There are also abundant 
muscles within the mentum which extend 
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even for a short distance along the sides of 
the base of the tongue. These not only affect 
the motion of the whole labium ,but also pro- 
trude and retract the ligula or tongue. 

The ligula or tongue (Fig. A & B, t) extends 
from the anterior extremity of the mentum. It 
eonsists of a sheath (Fig. 1, s) which appears an- 
nulated from the many rows of yellowish hairs. 
When not distended the sheath, as seen in 
eross-section (Fig. C) is kidney-shaped. It 
has a slit (Fig. C,h) along the under surface, 
from the base to very near the end. In some 
specimens the slit seems to reach quite to the 
end. Within the sheath is a small colored, 
triangular rod, (Fig. C, R) darker than the 
sheath, which except for a slit (Fig. C, h) on its 
under surface, would form a tube (Fig. C, R) ; 
in fact the sides of the rod along the slit can 
be brought insuch close contact as virtually to 
form a tube. Fine hairs project from the 
walls either side the slit (Fig. C, h) into the 
tube, which doubtless aid in making the tube 
more perfect. Along the back of the rod is a 
conspicuous layer which Mr. Hyatt asserts is 
muscular. If this be so we can readily see 
how its action would spread the walls and 
open the slit. The rod projects beyond the 


sheath, as an imperfect funnel, the “ button ”’ of 
Reaumur, (Fig. A&B, f). The wanting sec- 


tion of the funnel harmonizes with the slit in 
the rod. Near the end, the rod seems firmly 
attached to the sheath. Any attempt to draw 
the rod from this position is quite certain to 
rupture the sheath. The rod when extended 
projects from sixteen to eighteen-hundredths 
of an inch beyond the mentum. At the base 
the rod is colorless, and its tube connects 
above with the membranous sack next to be 
described, and through this with the tube of 
the mentum and with the pharynx. 

Attached to the edges of the sheath, next to 
the slit, and possibly as Mr. Chambers thinks, 
entirely lining the latter, and also to the cor- 
responding edges of the tubular rod is a thin 
membrane (Fig. C,s). Mr. Chambers thinks 
this passes over the slit in the rod, making the 
tube of the latter complete. I have reasons to 
think he is mistaken, as will appear in the 
sequel. When not distended this membrane 
lies in folds (Fig. C,s); but when distended it 
with the rod pushes out of the sheath, so as to 
form with the latter a large tubular sack (Fig. 
B S,s) with the tubular rod (Fig. C, R) along 
the surface opposite the sheath. At the base 
this sack has a chitinous support (Fig. A, Q Q), 
and connects through the tube of the mentum 
with the pharynx, and receives the tube of the 
rod. It extends nearly if not quite to the end 
of the sheath, certainly as far as the slit in the 
latter extends, and is, anteriorly, imperforate. 

The labial palpi (Fig. A,k ,k.) like the max- 
illa, are deeply grooved, and when brought 
close together form a tube which also has a 
membranous connection with the mouth open- 
ing into the pharynx. 


The paraglossz are short, leaf-like organs 
(Fig. A, P, P) with a hollow membranous base, 
which also connects with the tube of the men- 
tum and the sack of the ligula. 

When not in use the ligula, with the labial 
palpi and maxillz all double back under the 
head, and the tongue is so retracted that it ex- 
tends no further than the labial palpi. This 
shortening of the ligula seems to be effected 
by drawing the more membranous and less 
hairy base into the mentum. 


HOW DO BEES TAKE LIQUIDS INTO THEIR 
STOMACHS ? 


This question, as we have seen, has received 
various answers. Some have thought that the 
nectar was drawn through a tube formed by 
the approximation of the ligula, the palpi and 
the maxille. Others that suction was the 
force and the tongue the tube. Still others 
have believed that the nectar was lapped up 
by the bees. I hope to be able to show you 
that all are right. 

Look at the bee through a good lens (I 
have used Toll’s one-half inch) while sipping 
honey containing grains of solid matter, and 
the fine particles will often be seen to ascend 
through the tube formed by bringing the max- 
ill close together. We have already seen 
how this liquid passes to the mouth and 
through this into the pharynx. Or we can 
color some rather thin honey or syrup by ani- 
line (I have found deep red to be the best), 
and while the bee is sipping this colored 
liquid, which it does as eagerly as though the 
poisonous aniline were not present, cut off its 
head, which, with a pair of dissecting scissors 
is done in an instant. Examination plainly 
shows the red track along the channeled max- 
ille and palpi, even to the mouth, which 
clearly reveals the path of the liquid. These 
conduits are much the larger approach to the 
pharynx ; thus we see why bees take honey 
so fast when they can get freely at a large 
quantity, and why a few days of a good bass- 
wood harvest are so fruitful. 

Bees as surely take honey through the tri- 
angular rod, which is enclosed within the 
sheath. I have proved this in several ways as 
follows : 

I have placed honey in fine glass tubes and 
behind fine wire gauze, so that the bees could 
just reach it with the funnel at the end of the 
rod. So long as they could reach it with the 
funnel so long would it disappear. I have 
held the bee in my hand, by grasping the 
wings, while observing it with a good lens. I 
would gradually withdraw it from the drop of 
honey, which it would sip so long as the drop 
was within reach of the funnel. I have in 
such cases seen the red axis when the bee was 
sipping colored syrup. Subsequent examina- 
tion by dissection revealed the red liquid still 
in the tube of the rod, clearly showing its 
course in passing tothe pharynx. If we place 
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the tongue with a drop of water ona glass 
slide and cover with athin glass, and then 
look at it through the compound microscope, 
with a magnifying power of eighty diameters, 
we can readily see the liquid pass back and 
forth in the tube as we press with a pencil on 
the thin glass cover. As Mr. Chambers states, 
this tube at the base of the funnel is only one 
five-hundredth of an inch in diameter. We 
now understand why bees are so long in load- 
ing their stomachs, when gathering from small 
tubular flowers, as then this minute tube is the 
only avenue by which the bee secures the 
nectar. We can also well understand why 
they gather so much faster from some flowers 
than from others. In the one case they secure 
the liquid sweet through both the channels 
above described, in the other, when the honey 
is scarce or deep down in small tubular 
flowers, they can only use this microscopic 
tube. 

We also note the admirable construction of 
the tongue, which permits it to probe these 
tiny flowers, and also see the advantage of 
even a little additional length in this impor- 
tant and wonderful organ. 

I also believe that bees lap up the honey. 
If we spread a thin layer of honey on a glass, 
and permit the bees to visit it, we shall see 
the bees wipe it up with their liguiz. Fine 
drops disappear even though the funnel does 
not touch them. From this observation, as 
well as the structure of the organ—if I am 
right in believing that the slit in the rod opens 
on the surface—we can but conclude that the 
slit in the rod, no less than the funnel, may be 
the door whereby liquids pass to the tube. If 
Mr. Hyatt is right in thinking that the dorsal 
band of the rod is muscular, we can readily see 
from its position and the form of the rod, how 
the slit might be opened. If the liquid is 
very thick the bees are seen frequently to re- 
tract the ligula and then extend it, as if to 
clear the organ by scraping it between the 
maxillze and palpi. 

While sipping honey the bee performs a 
kind of respiratory movement with the abdo- 
men. This shows that the force of suction 
comes partly, if not wholly, from the stomach, 
which organ is situated in the abdominal cav- 
ity. The tongue is also retracted and ex- 
tended rythmically while the bee is sipping. 
The tip passes alternately back and forth 
from its greatest distance from the mentum to 
the end of the palpi. This movement may be 
something analogous to swallowing. 

I am not certain as to the function of the 
membranous sack. I have found that if I 
killed a bee by compressing its thorax, very 
soon after it commenced to sip the colored 
liquid, that the latter was always in the stom- 
ach but not in the sack. If I waited longer I 
found the sack also partially filled. This 
leads me to conclude that it acts as a store- 
house, enabling the bee to carry a load beyond 


the capacity of its stomach. It also appears 
glandular, when distended, so possibly it se- 
cretes an animal juice or ferment which aids 
in changing cane sugar into glucose or 
grape sugar; for we find upon analysis that 
pure cane sugar after passing through the 
stomach of the bee has partially undergone 
this transformation. 

After the bees have sipped the colored 
liquid I find invariably that the tip of the 
tongue—the small portion where the slit in the 
sheath seems obscure, and where the rod 
seems more firmly attached to the sheath, is 
highly colored, as though full of liquid. Pos- 
sibly the sack does not extend into this portion 
and the tube may be larger in this part. By 
a little pressure the liquid is made to pass out 
of this portion of the tube, either through the 
funnel or slit, perhaps both. 


LENGTH OF TONGUE IN DIFFERENT RACES. 


I have measured hundreds of tongues, 
under the microscope, with the camera lucida, 
and have been much interested to observe the 
wondrous uniformity in length where the bees 
were from the same colony or from the same 
apiary, especially if close breeding had been 
practiced. Tongue after tongue would show 
a variation of less than .025 of an inch. I 
have found the length of the American black 
bee’s tongue to average about .24 of an inch 
in length, from the base of the mentum to the 
tip of the ligula. American-bred Italian bees 
I have found, when measured by the same 
scale, to have tongues .o2 of an inch longer. 
Some bees, said to be Cyprians, but closely 
resembling our black bees, except that the 
down on the thorax was a little more yellow, 
I have found to possess tongues a little shorter 
than those of our American Italians, though 
the average is but very little less. I have ex- 
amined bees’ tongues from workers reared 
from two different imported Italian queens, 
and found that in both cases they exceeded in 
length those of our American-bred bees, 
though the difference is very slight. 

In 1878 I measured the tongues of some 
bees, sent me for Cyprians. The bees were 
very yellow and beautiful. I found them to 
possess the longest tongues I have ever met, 
but there was very great variation. I had 
but few bees, and sent for more, which never 
came. I had arranged the present season for 
bees of the various European races, and had 
been promised specimens; but greatly to my 
regret and disappointment, the bees have failed 
to come, so I have to make this but a partial 
report. 

That the added length is of practical impor- 
tance I have proved as follows: Honey ina 
vessel covered with fine gauze was placed be- 
fore Italians till they ceased to eat, because 
the honey was beyond reach. The vessel was 
then placed before black bees, which failed to 
reach the fluid. The vessel was then filled 
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and given first to the black bees which worked 
till the liquid was inaccessible, when it was 
placed before Italians. These would invari- 
aly commence to sip the honey. Again, a 
box one-half inch deep, without top or bottom, 
was covered with fine gauze having fifteen 
meshes to the inch. A glass was then placed 
in the box so inclined that while one end 
rested against the gauze the other was one- 
half inch from it. The glass was thinly spread 
with honey on the side next the gauze. This 
was placed in a hive of Italians when the 
glass was cleaned of honey for a distance of 
twenty-four meshes from the edge where the 
glass rested on the gauze. The black bees 
could only reach, and only cleaned, for nine- 
teen meshes. Many trials gave the same re- 
sult. This then shows why Italians can gather, 
and often do collect from flowers which fail 
utterly to attract the black bees. The nectar 
is beyond their reach. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


It would seem from the above that Ameri- 
can-bred Italian bees have shorter tongues 
than those direct from Italy. It seems very 
probable that ‘‘ Natural Selection,’ the very 
law which raised the Italians to their position 
of superiority, also gave to them their longer 
tongues. Shut up in their mountain home, a 
mere isolated basin, where competition must 
have been very excessive, nature took advan- 
tage of every favorable variation, arid devel- 
oped those striking excellences peculiar to the 
Italian. During these ages there was no 
kindly bee-master possessed of the intelligence 
sufficient to nurse the weaklings, nor any 
“Dollar Queen business to stimulate indis- 
criminate breeding, and the weak died vic- 
tims to starvation. And so we are indebted 
to the stern, inexorable law of nature for the 
incomparable breeding which wrought out 
such admirable results in far-famed Liguria. 
Unquestionably the crowded apiaries of Aus- 
triaand Germany have heightened the “strug- 
gle for life,’ and this had a similar tendency 
to develop superior excellence in the Euro- 
pean black bees. It is more than probable 
that the German bees of crowded Europe 
have longer tongues and are generally superior 
to the same in America, where they have long 
been favored with broad floral areas and com- 
parative absence of competition. I should 
expect that this very law might have devel- 
oped varieties of the black race which are 
superior to others of the same race. It is 
more than possible that ‘survival of the fit- 
test’ explains the origin of the superior varie- 
ties which are said to exist in various provinces 
of Europe. For the same reason we should 
surely expect superior excellence in the 
Cyprian bees. Crowded as they have been 


for long years or ages, in their small island 
home, the principal of ‘ survival of the fittest ’’ 
must have been working powerfully to weed 


out the inferior and to preserve and make 
stronger the superior. And so the great poet 
has well said: ‘Sweet are the uses of 
adversity.” 


PRACTICAL CONCLUSIONS. 


From the above considerations it seems ob- 
vious, that would we perpetuate the excellen- 
cies given us by the skilful breeding of nature, 
though we may not destroy all the feeble, as 
nature has done, we must assuredly study and 
observe so closely, that we shall know of a 
surety which are our very superior queens, 
and be even more careful to breed from no 
other. Whether care or carelessness will be 
most promoted by our present system I leave 
for you to say. But I do wish that we might 
have at least a few breeders with time, means, 
caution, skill and patience, who would work 
with earnest zeal to not only keep all the ex- 
cellence we now have, but to augment this 
excellence as I am sure it may be augmented. 

But if our cheap queen system is to con- 
tinue, then, surely, we may well stimulate 
frequent importations from Italy and Cyprus, 
and thus hope to compensate in part for what 
avill be lost by hasty, careless and indiscrimi- 
nate breeding. A. J. Cook. 

Lansing, Mich. 


The Rev. O. Clute remarked that he 
deemed the subject of great importance, 
and that the valuable experiments of 
Prof. Cook called for more than the 
usual vote of thanks. He therefore 
moved that a special vote of thanks be 
tendered to Prof. Cook for his valuable 
essay. Carried. 

James Heddon, Michigan, asked 
Prof. Cook if other able essays could 
not be given, especially on the com- 
— power of the wings in carrying 

oney from long distances. 

Prof. Cook answered he had often 
thought of doing so, but so far his at- 
tention had been wholly taken up by 
the tongue experiments. He had often 
seen Italians, but never black bees on 
red clover. 

A. A. Winslow, Wis., stated he had 
often seen black bees on red clover. 

Prof. Cook thought bumble bees may 
have torn open the honey tubes, and the 
black bees followed them. 

Mr. Winslow explained the clover 
was light ; but he had never seen them 
on rank clover. 

J. Y. Detwiler, O., inquired whether 
dark or yellow Italians had the longest 
tongues. 

Prof. Cook. The darker. 

Rev. O. Clute, Iowa, inquired if the 
ellow as well as the dark had been 
red for the best qualities. 

Prof. Cook thought the lighter had 

been bred more for color than for other 
qualities. 
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The President read the following 
paper on 


Patents, ax applied to Implements of the 
Apiary. 


The subject, ‘‘ Patents, as snot to Im- 
plements of the Apiary,” might have been 
stated as applied to all vocations as well. 
The principle remains the same, with this 
difference : the whole system of apicultural 
appliances being made up generally of in- 
significant items, many so sinall individu- 
ally that, as to the gradual improvements 
therein we often hesitate and find ourselves 
asking the question, ‘* Does it pay to patent 
such inventions ?” 

What constitutes ground for a patent is, 
as thestatute requires, newness and novelty 
among other qualifications. Novelty con- 


sists in producing a new substance, or an | 


old one in a new way, by new machinery, or 
anew combination of the parts of an old 
one operating in a peculiar, better, cheaper, 
or quicker method ; a new mechanical em- 
of principles already known. 
3ut when the diligent strike upon a princi- 
»yle, even by mere accident, which principle 


eaves nothing more to be desired in that | 
regard as an invention, such should be se- | 


cured by patent claiming the essential 
feature, as no additional claim for improve- 
ment in that direction could be held subse- 
quent thereto, without liability for infringe- 
ment upon the original. 

By an incentive to inventors, the apiary 
in common with some other known indus- 
tries, has within the last few years achieved 
grand results ; but should a genius desire to 
patent each successive step in his advance- 
ment as brought out by diligent applica- 
tion, shoe-leather worn out upon the tiles of 
the patent office or by interviewing counsel, 
would be a loss greater than could be gained 
by patenting peany simple appliances of 
ideas suggested by fertile brains, when often 
the improvement can be as easily evaded by 
like ingenuity on the part of others, or by 
infringement without fear of detection. 

The indifferently inclined pay tribute 
when they go on carelessly, allowing the 
wide-awakes todo their thinking, which, 
by the “law of compensation,” allows the 
indolent the only alternative to submit to 
the more successful and enthusiastic com- 
petitors. Excelsior!—not conservatism— 
should be the aim of every apiarist, and 
whether this is best conserved by “‘patent,” 
or upon direct business principles, is a mat- 
ter to be determined by the virtue which 
respectively in them lies. The possession 
of a white elephant is the reflex or ghost of 
an ingenious apiarist, who continually is 
haunted by a desire to patent new ideas as 


developed in his intercourse with the bees, | 


which, after a calm deliberation, frequently 
settles the point in his mind as to the course 
to pursue for a pecuniary profit or loss, by 
prosecuting more diligently than ever his 
regular vocation. 

Had the movable-comb frame or the mov- 
able frame hive rested at that, without dis- 
— about the size or shape—which at 

st is now most conflicting—a competence 
would have inured of which the conceded 
honorable claimant is now so sorely in need. 

The honey extractor, by centrifugal force, 


is the principle by which it comes in contact 
with other known prior inventions, for in- 
stance in the refining of sugars, by which 
the syrup is eliminated from the crystals ; 
but a valid claim might have been set up by 
certain combinations, whereby an extraor- 
dinary remuneration would have followed. 

Comb foundation—if, instead of the ma- 
chine of whatever design to produce this 
article, the originator had obtained exclus- 
ive control in the use of said material, as 
artificially made for use in bee-culture, the 
royalty emanating thence would be of enor- 
mous magnitude. 

The bee-smoker, consisting of a bellows 


| and stove, by which the ‘“direct-draft” 


patent settles it asthe simplest and best, 


and which, upon examination, confirms all 
| claimed for it, for it is impossible with less 


material or fewer elements to support the 
peculiar combustion necessary, for which it 
was designed. 

The honey knife is an example of the 
general rule of modification : but how many 
would ever think of obtaining a patent 
thereon ? The bevel edge as constructed, 
as offering the least resistance in uncapping 
combs, makes it par excellence the best. 
Thus, while millions of knives are con- 
structed for their respective uses (which are 
legion), this modification for the apiarist in- 
sures the “millions in it” for the would-be 
patentee, which ‘ patent applied for,” if not 
granted, ought to be. 

Unlike the long ages past, where the 
apiarian industry remained so long dormant 
that, contented with the then existing evils, 
our fathers were prone to look no further 
for improvements in bee-culture ; the pres- 
ent generation, on the contrary, promises to 
solve many intricate problems, and will not 
rest short of the goal. For instance, fertili- 
zation in confinement, and wintering bees 
successfully upon summer stands, will, from 

resent indications, be thoroughly estab- 
ished, and that, too, within our day and 
generation. May he who accomplishes 
either fact have a generous benefit accrue 
therefrom. for being able to produce a de- 
sired result, within immediate control, and 
under ordinary climatic conditions. 


No fawning sentiment, nor creed, nor 
eant, nor sophistry, nor hypocrisy, should 
be allowed to warp the judgment as to our 

articular apiarian patents, which ought in 
Justice to restintrinsically upon what should 

e designed forthem, “ their own bottom ;”’ 
nor should the caviler be allowed to unjustly 
arraign a system which our fathers anda 
majority of those now living deem as most 
wise, by affording “the greatest good to the 
greatest number.” The business of inven- 
tions or patents is like any other legitimate 
business, but it is rarely managed with that 
tact thatordinary business requires, because 
poverty too often finds lodgment with 
genius ; though poverty be no particular 
discredit, it is a decided inconvenience ; to 
add to this the invidious distinctions making 
patents as applied to the apiary unenviable, 
which, contrary to many other pursuits in 
life, some apiarists assail, as if all original, 
hard-earned ideas should be given gratuit- 
ously to the public, when often they them- 
selves inconsistently patent their own ex- 
pressions of others’ ideas, or description of 


others’ inventions, by a mere modification 
of bee patent law—by copyrighting ! What 
jewels ! 

Let sincerity and plain-dealing distinguish 
the apiarist ; let the law of supply and de- 
mand practically govern their relations ; let 
not culture assimilate with the objections of 
eavilers whose minds are not sufficiently 
expanded and cultivated to comprehend 
why men cannot act from other than selfish 
motives, clear through to the end of the 
chapter, especially when it relates to ‘‘ Pat- 
ents as applied to Implements of the 
Apiary.” ADOLPHUS E. WENZEL. 

Callicoon, Sullivan Co., N. Y 


The Secretary read the following 

paper, entitled 
Wintering Bees on Summer Stands. 

Among the variety of subjects pertain- 
ing to the science of apiculture, I think all 
will concede that of wintering, among the 
most important, if not paramount to all 
others. 

After the disastrous winter of 1871, this 


subject was freely discussed at several Con- | 


ventions both National and State ; the loss 
being attributed to different causes, for 
which new methods were advocated as 


giving promise of being more successful. 
In the aggregate of loss the apiarists of 
the United States suffered another ‘“ Water- 
loo” during last winter, and the questions 
for consideration on this subject are: the 
cause of, and remedies against such losses 


in the future. In thisdiscussion four points 
claim our attention : 

Ist. Location of the Apiary. 

2d. Preparation. 

3d. Winter. 

4th. Examination at close of winter. 

1st. Fora location, if available, I should 
prefer a hill-side having a northwestern ex- 
posure, as this would not only give pro- 
tection against high winds, but also afford 
warmth sufficient to give the bees purify- 
ing flights when other locations would not. 
The ground should at least be sloping so as 
to give ample drainage ; and where natural 
protection against high winds is not afforded, 
a wind-break should be made. I consider 
the saving of bees thereby, even in an apiary 
of fifty colonies, would offset the expense of 
a high fence, or setting a hedge. 

2d. Preparation includes the time 
between August and November. The cen- 
tral combs in the hive should be examined 
in August, and those filled with honey more 
than one-third their depth from top-bar, 
a is more apt to be the case with the 

talians than blacks), extracted. This will 
give the queen an opportunity of occupying 
the combs with eggs, which will not only 
secure an abundance of young bees for 
wintering, but afford empty cells for the 
cluster, giving a warm brood-nest. I have 
often heard the following remark by persons 
losing bees: ‘* Well, I had no idea of losing 
that colony of bees, the hive was so heavy 
with honey !” 

Our experience is that hives having enough 
stores to carry them through until they fly 
freely in spring (and then fed until the 
flowers afford the supply), not only win- 
ter better, but give the largest swarms and 
the most surplus honey. 


Old queens should be removed at this time. 
We have occasionally retained a queen 
during her fourth year, but as a rule do not 
more than three, and I think better results 
are obtained in an apiary worked for sur- 
plus honey, if a majority of the queens are 
superseded every thirty months. As soon 
as honey gathering ceases, the hive should 
be examined as to sufficiency of stores for 
wintering ; combs of honey being supplied 
to the needy from those having an excess. 
The brood-nest should be in centre combs, 
and passage ways for the bees made through 
them. These are quickly made by pressing 
the claw end of a tack hammer through the 
comb up to half the length of the handle, 
turning it with the hand as it goes. This 
presses the wax down firm all around so that 
the bees are not apt to draw out the comb. 
These passage ways are made in the central 
combs below the sealed honey. Packing the 
hives should be done before hard freezing 
occurs ; otherwise the full benefit of same is 


| not secured. We pack in October. 


Our attention was first called to the neces- 
sity of packing in the spring of 1869. The 
preceeding winter was noted for extremes 


| of temperature, going as low in Western 


Pennsylvania as 20° below zero. After such 
cold weather [ noticed water dripping from 


bottom-board, or ice clogging the entrance 
| of the hive ; and upon examination of hives 


in which the bees died, found the combs 
mouldy, aiso bees between ranges of combs 
away from the main cluster on either side, 
showing that the bees died at different 
times. The cluster of bees expands or con- 


| tracts as the temperature in the hive rises 


or falls, so that where no more protection 
than the wall of the hive is given, there is 
danger of bees perishing away from main 
cluster, when a quick fall of temperature 
occurs. In the fall of 1869 we packed our 
hives filling the covers with straw, leaving off 
honey boards; and having a few double-wall 
hives, packed them between walls. The 
result of the experiment was, the bees were 
in good condition the following spring, the 
combs and inside of hive being dry and free 
from mould. With us this decided the 
question as to packing hives, and for this 
purpose we use cut wheat straw and chaff. 
An acquaintance of ours packs suecessfully 
with sawdust, and our opinion is_ that 
when thoroughly dried it is equal if not 
superior to chaff. I pack all around the brood 
chamber, between the walls, leaving on top 
surplus honey case, the bottom of which is 
covered with old carpet or burlap and filled 
with the packing, the ventilators in ends of 
cap being left open, and entrance to hive 
contracted. 1 have packed bees in single 
wall hives for different persons with good 
results, by placing the hive in a box, the di- 
mensions of which were several inches 
larger than the hive so as to give room for 
the packing. 

3d. As soon as the bees are confined to 
the hive place a protector on the alighting 
board to exclude snow and wind from the 
entrance. I examine the entrance two or 
three times a month, and all dead bees are 
brushed into a basket with a quill feather 
and carried away from the apiary. Should 
many be found on the bottom-board, they are 
removed with a rake made of heavy wire, 


| 


right angles and hammered about three- 
eighths of an inch wide. If after long con- 
finement to the hive I discover signs of 
dysentery, I place a small piece of oa 
saturated with Bromo Chloralum in the 
entrance and treat any soiling about 
entrance or bottom-board with a solution of 
same. As snow falls it is packed around 
the hives, shoveling from between rows, this 
generally leaves the ground free from snow 
in front of the hives when warm enough for 
the bees to fly. When such an opportunity 
is afforded after long confinement, the pro- 
tectors are removed from the entrance, also 
covers removed at times to allow the sun’s 
rays directly on brood-chamber, thus length- 
ening time of flight. I have also placed litter 
of straw in front of hives. The more quiet 
bees are kept, after going into winter quar- 
ters, the smaller will be the consumption of 
honey and loss of bees ; so that excepting 
these occasional purifying flights, they are 
not disturbed, care being taken never to jar 
the hives when working around them. 

4th. As soon as the bees fly freely in 
spring the hives should be examined and 
all queenless colonies united with weak 
one, combs exchanged between those having 
an abundance of stores, and those needing 
them, colonies that have suffered from 
dysentery, the combs and bees are trans- 


ferred toaclean hive giving themacomb | winter on sugar and would believe that 


of sealed brood from a healthy colony, at 
same time, if much reduced in numbers. 
This soon affords healthy bees, and may be 
the means of saving them. The hive from 
which the bees have been removed is scraped 
and treated to a solution of Bromo Chlora- 


um. 

In Western New York the bees went into 
winter quarters about the 1st of December, 
and were confined to the hive until the 9th 
of March. Inall our experience in wintering 
bees, we never suffered so small a loss as 
during that time. They had good flights on 
the 9th and 10th of March, the hives being 
unusually populous. It became cold on the 
11th, continuing so as to keep the bees con- 
fined to the hivesanother month. Had we | 
been afforded flights at intervals of a wee 
or 10 days succeeding their flights on the 
9th and 10th of March, or had they been 
confined to the hive without any flight from 
ist of December up to the 10th of April, m 
opinion is, there would not have been such 
a heavy loss of bees. I do not remember of 
more than two colonies being affected be- 
fore the flight in March. A week afterwards 
the bees showed great uneasiness, and in 
ten days “| were soiling the entrance 
their power of retention was weakened, an 
with distended abdomens they sallied out 
only to perish inthe chilly air. This state of 
things continued until the 10th of April, 


using a piece about thirty inches long, one | 
end of which is bent over three inches at | 


1. A prolific queen and an abundance of 
bees hatching in August and September: 

2. Passage ways through the combs for 
the bees, and empty cells on central combs 
for the cluster. 

3. Properly packed around and over the 
brood-chamber with ventillation at ends of 
ay 4 and protection at entrance of hive. 

. That with the exception of an occa- 
sional purifying flight the bees are kept as 
quiet as possible. 

5. That after months of confinement to 
the hive, the bees should have several 
flights at intervals of a few days, in order to 
preserve a healthy condition ef the feces, 
thereby insuring the apiarist against loss by 
disease. J. E. Moore. 

Byron, N. Y. 


J. E. Hunter, Iowa, after four years’ 
experience, is satisfied that cellar-win- 
tering is the only safe plan. 

James Heddon, Michigan, is satisfied 


_ it makes no difference whether the 


when good flights were afforded. But how | 


changed the condition of the bees since 
their March flights ; comparatively few had 
increased in numbers, the majority having 
weakened and a number dead. 

In conclusion I would say that with my ex- 
perience in wintering bees on their summer 
stands, I am more successful when the fol- 
lowing conditions are obtained from prepara- 
tion or favorable conditions of temperature : 


| 


| 


combs are filled with honey or empty; 
he would rather have old bees than 
young ones to winter over ; he believed 
that the death of bees in the spring 
was almost wholly due to a disease 
called bee cholera. He had very little 
confidence in partial experiments. He 
had once fed 16 colonies of bees through 


this had been very beneficial to them, 
but that he happened to have 17 other 
colonies in the same cellar which had 
received no sugar, and they came 
through equally well. He related sey- 
eral other instances in which conflict- 
ing results had been reached under the 
same method. He thought poisonous 
honey was the cause of bee cholera. 

A. A. Winslow, Wisconsin, had met 
with much better success by packing 
with chaff for winter, and leaving on 
the summer stands. 

E. D. Godfrey, Iowa, has wintered 
on summer stands for ten years, and 
has not a His plan is to 
drive stakes around and within six or 
eight inches, then fill in with hay or 
straw, and cover over to keep rain out. 

A. J. King, New York, thought win- 
tering on the summer stands was fast 
pete the most popular method, 
as much labor was involved in carrying 
bees in and out of doors, and that the 
jarring incident thereto was calculated 
to worry and alarm them. 

Mr. Cheney, of Michigan, decidedly 
preferred a good dry cellar. Hethought 
an insurance agent who would take 
risks on bees in Michigan, either in or 
out of doors, could do a good business. 
He would pay 50 cents a colony for 
packing and insuring on summer 
stands. 

J. Lee Anderson, Illinois, wintered 
130 colonies in the house, and lost only 
1. His neighbors lost largely out doors. 


Nie. 


Dr. Blanchard, Illinois, preferred 
wintering on summer stands, using for 
that purpose an outer box, first cover- 
ing the hive with burlaps, then packin 
with cut straw; let them remain til 
warm weather in the spring, then take 
out the straw and let the outer box re- 
main for summer shading. 

A vote was then taken on the past 
method of wintering : Summer stands, 
42; in doors, 50. In future, 50 will win- 
ter on summer stands and 52 in doors. 

The Secretary then read the follow- 
ing paper on 


M t iti « Bees. 


The science of Apiculture has been so 
thoroughly studied by thousands of close 
observers in the past, that new discoveries 
in the natural history of the honey bee are 
now seldom made. I do not propose to 
offer anything entirely new on this occasion, 
but if I can interest you for a few moments 
my object shall be accomplished. 

You are no doubt aware that all deformed 
or abnormal forms of bees are immediately 
cast out of the hive by the workers, and 
speedily perish. It is from this fact that 


they so often escape the observation of the 
busy apiarist. I was so fortunate, about a 

ear ago, as to discover a remarkable brood 
ust emerging from the cell. They exhibited 
such a variety of combinations, of both the 


male and worker bee, in each individual, 
that my first impression was that Dr. 
Dzierzon’s theory certainly could not 
recover from the effect of such witnesses. 
The queen was a young Italian, about two 
months old, extra large, of fine form and 
light in color. The colony was a four- 
frame nucleus. Workers hybrids. Many 
of the cells had raised caps, and it was from 
them that the monstrosities emerged. 
I will described them: 
1. Perfectly formed drones, but not larger 
n worker. 
a Drone-abdomen anc thorax, with a 
ker-head. 
"Ee Worker-abdomen and thorax, with a 
ne-head. 
a “Drone-abdomen and thorax, with one- 
half of the head worker-like the other drone- 
Worker-abdomen and thorax, with 
one-half of the head worker-like, the other 
-like. 
“— “One-half of the head, thorax and 
abdomen drone-like, the other worker-like. 
They were all reared in worker cells, and 
there were several specimens of each kind. 
1 find upon research that such monstrosi- 
ties were observed years ago, and carefully 
dissected by that celebrated entomologist. 
Von Siebold. He found in them a com- 
bination of sexual characters in their 
generative organs, therefore, called her- 
maphrodites. Bees are conceded to be 
bisexual, such a thing as true hermaphro- 
dites among them is perhaps impossible. 
The development of the internal organs 
are singularly corelated_with the peculiari- 
ties of the external. In those with the 
worker-abdomen, he found the seminal 
receptacle and ovaries present, but empty. 


The sting with its vesicle and glands well 
developed. In those with the drone-abdo- 
men, the male sexual organs were well 
developed, the testes containing sperma- 
tozoids, the ovarian organs, sting and poison 
apparatus existing in an imperfect state. 

He ascribes the production of them to an 
imperfect fecundation of the ovum. 

t has been established, beyond doubt 
that the queen bee can control the sex of 
the egg at will. The eggs in the ovaries, 
contain a male sex-producing germ; to 
change the sex of the egg germ to female, 
the queen causes the egg to come in con- 
tact with the spermatozoa contained in a 
little sack, on one side of the oviduct. The 
spermatoza enter through the egg shell by 
minute orifices called micropyle, of whic 
there are quite a number. If the micropyle 
are obstructed, no filaments can pass, there- 
fore, the egg remains, as it left the ovary, 
and will hatch a drone. This is why we 
find drones reared in worker cells. It is 
not amistake of the queen as some may 
suppose but from imperfect eggs; a matter 
over which she has nocontrol. 

Mr. Darwin says it requires several sper- 
matozoa to impregnate the egg properly ; 
if that be true, is it not probable that if 
only one should enter the egg, that it has 
not the power of entirely changing the 
male-sex producing germ and thereby we 
have the so-called hermaphrodite. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. S. C. DoDGE. 


Prof. Cook stated the essay was in- 
correct, in that the bees-did not — 
remove the monstrosities from the 
hives, he having frequently found them 
there. 

The Convention then adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY—Morning Session. 


The Convention convened at 9a. m., 
President Newman in the chair. 

The Committee on N omination of 
Officers submitted a report, which was 
accepted. 

On motion, Prof. Cook was unani- 
mously instructed to cast the ballot of 
the Convention for T. G. Newman for 
President, he being the nominee of the 
Committee, which was done. 

The President elect, in a short and 
felicitous speech, returned thanks for 
the compliment conveyed. 

On motion of Prof. Cook, the Secre- 
tary was instructed to cast the ballot 
of the Convention for the remainder of 
the nominees of the Committee, and 
the following were announced as 
elected for the ensuing year: 

Recording Secretary—Dr. Ehrick Parmly, New 
York city, N. Y. 
5 Corresponding Secretary—Kev. O. Clute, lowa City, 
owa. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Frances A. Dunham, Depere, Wis. 

Vice Presidents—J. R. Lee, Huntsville, Ala. 

Dr. W. Hipolite, Devall’s Bluff, Ark. 

C. J. Fox, San Diego, Cal. 

J. L. Peabody, Denver, Col. 

H. L. Jeffrey, Waterbury, Conn. 

Jesse B. Watson, Vermillion. Dak. 

Dr. J. M. Keyes, lola, Fla. 


Dr. J. P. H. Brown, Augusta, Ga. 
E. J. Oatman, Dundee, Il. 
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* 


Rev. M. Mahin, Logansport, Ind. 

E. D. Godfrey, Red Oak, Lowa. 

D. P. Norton, Council Grove, Kan. 

N. P. Allen, Smith’s Grove, Ky. 

Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. 

J. H. Spaulding, Augusta, Maine. 

Mr. Valentine, Double Pipe Creek, Md. 
W. W. Cary, Jr., Coleraine, Mass. 

Prof. A. J. Cook, Lansing, Mich. 

Rev. J. W. McNeill, Crystal Spring, Miss. 
P. P. Collier, Benton City, Mo. 

George M, Hawley, Lincoln, Neb. 

B. Parker, Goldsborough, N. C. 

J. L. Hubbard, Walpole, N. H. 

Prof. J. Hasbrouck, Bound Brook, N. J. 
A. J. King, 61 Hudson street, New York city. 
C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O. 

D. A. Jones, Beeton, Ontario. 

W.J. Davis, Youngsville, Pa. 

8. C. Dodge, Chattanooga, Tenn, 

F. F. Collins, Dallas, Tex. 

Mr. Johnson, St. George, Utah. 

J. W. Porter, Charlottesville, Va. 

Jacob Ide, Passumsic. Vt. 

Christopher Grimm, Jefferson, Wis. 

E. W. Hale, Wirt C. H., West Va. 
Thomas Valiquet, St. Hilaire, Quebec, Canada. 


The following essay was then read, 
entitled : 
Moving Bees. 


The subject of moving bees is very im- 
portant, though it has been over-looked or 
neglected by nearly all the writers on bee- 
culture. Quite often we desire to move our 
bees a few feet, or rods, and as it is the 
nature of bees after they have once marked 
the locality of the hive to return to that 
particular spot, even afterthe hive is moved 
away, it becomes necessary to adopt some 
plan that will prevent them from returning 
to the place from which the hive was moved 
and cause them to mark the new lucality of 
the hive. Strong colonies moved a short 
distance at night or during a cold spell in 
winter have often been so weakened by the 
loss of bees returning to the old loeation 
that they became an easy prey to robber- 
bees or the ravages of the bee-moth larve. 

Bees may be moved without loss if proper 
precautions aretaken. I would recommend 
the following plan, which with me has been 
successful: Select a warm, bright day, 
when the bees are active; puff a little 
smoke into the entrance of the hive, and if 
the bees are on the wing, or in the field, 
give them time to return ; thirty minutes 
will usually suffice; keep the bees from 
going out of the hive by smoking them at 
intervals ; have a box ready large enough to 
cover the top of the hive ; if it is a movable- 
frame one, remove thetop; if a box orgum, 
invert it and place the empty box on the top, 
into which the bees will ascend, and pro- 
ceed to knock or drum on the hive 10 to 20 
minutes, or until the bees with the queen 
have passed up into the box ; then carefully 
put the box, containing the bees, on or near 
the spot where the hive stood, raise it a little 
in front so that the bees on the wing can 
pass in; then move the hive where it is to 
remain permanently, and proceed to hive 
the bees in the old hive, as you would a new 
swarm. Bees moved in that manner will 
mark the locality of the hive. 

Bees can be moved a foot or even two 
feet aday without loss, but it confuses them; 
yet, that might be the best plan if they are 
to be moved only a few feet. 

When bees are moved a mile or more, it is 
not necessary to take the foregoing precau- 
tions, but care should be taken to have all 


the bees in the hive; if any should be on 
the wing, use a little smoke and give them 
time to enter the hive before closing it up. 
If the hive has movable-frames, wire-cloth 
can be tacked over the entranee; if a box 
or log hive it should be inverted, and coarse 
cloth, such as coffee-sacks are made of, 
should be tacked over the bottom, (now the 
top) of the hive securely, so that no bees can 
pass out. If in a movable-frame hive u 
ward ventilation should be given, by tack- 
ing wire-cloth over spaces in the honey- 
board, or auger holes made near the top of 
the hive. The number of bees and con- 
dition of the weather should control the 
amount of ventilation. 

_Early in the spring is the most favorable 
time for moving bees by wagon or railroads, 
for at that time they have but little honey 
and brood, and in that condition will stand 
the jolts and jars intransit much better than 
when loaded with honey and brood. If 
bees are moved when the combs are heavy 
with honey, it should be extracted and the 
frames secured to prevent them from moving, 
which can be done in a Langstroth hive wd 
putting strips of wood one-half inch thie 
and the length of the end-bars of the frame 
between each frame at the ends, and tacking 
~~ across the top of frames at each end. 

If bees are moved in a wagon, I prefer an 
ordinary farm wagon, without springs ; and 
with straw, leaves or shucks, a foot deep in 
the bottom to put the hives on, and to crowd 
between the hives, so they will not touch or 
move about. Box or log hives can be hauled . 
long distances over rough roads without 
breaking down; the hive being inverted 
the honey in moving is in the bottom and 
the bees gather at the top. N. P. ALLEN. 

Smith’s Grove, Ky. 


T. F. Bingham, Michigan, observed 
that bees can be removed any distance 
at this season of the year. 

Prof. Cook took issue, stating that 
but four weeks ago he attempted 
—s bees with unsatisfactory re- 
sults. 

Mr. Bingham explained that four 
weeks ago there was much brood in 
the hives, and the weather being warm 
queens were undoubtedly laying pro- 

Mr. Heddon, Michigan, thought Mr. 
Bingham’s covering the box induced 
the bees to note location anew. 

Charles Dadant, Illinois. We move 
our bees at will, atany time of the year, 
any distance from one rod to miles, 
without loss, by giving them a slanting 
board in front; but after the bees have 
been in winter — they will 
always return to old location. 

E. D. Godfrey, lowa, and Mr. Wins- 
low, of Wisconsin, have practiced for 
years Mr. Dadant’s method, with satis- 
factory results. 

G. W. Zimmermann, Ohio, has fol- 
lowed the same plan, substituting col- 
ored paper for boards in front of hives. 

Mr. Bingham stated when bees were 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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gathering honey, or attending to any 
other usual business, they did not stop 
to mark location on leaving the hive. 

Prof. Cook had neglected placing the 
board in front of hive to induce a new 
marking, and thought that might obvi- 
ate the difficulty. 

The Secretary then read the follow- 
ing paper relating to 

Bee Forage in the South, 


The extent and abundance of the honey- 
producing flora of a country, other conditions 
being equal, must determine whether apicul- 
ture can be successfully and profitably prose- 
cuted in that locality. 

In my remarks upon bee forage, I shall 
confine myself to that portion of the Southern 
States lying south of a parallel of thirty-six 
degrees north. Geographically considered, 
this portion of the United States is more 
varied and diversified in climate, soil and pro- 
ductions, than any other. In the mountain- 
ous regions of North Carolina, upper Georgia, 
and Tennessee, the climate is cool and tem- 
perate, and there nearly every plant and fruit 
that is grown im the higher latitudes can be 
cultivated to perfection. As we _ proceed 
southward the climate becomes more mild and 
genial, until we arrive near the Gulf-coast 


_ where we approach the ‘* home of the orange.” 
Hence we perceive that the diversified 

climate of the Southern States admits of an 

immense variety of honey-producing plants. 
To form a correct estimate of the value of 


many of our reputed nectariferous plants 
would bea very difficult task. In order to 
arrive at correct conclusions as to the worth of 
a flower to secrete honey, it requires no little 
intelligence and accuracy of observation. 
Most of beginners are too prone to accept for 
truth the nursery rhyme: 
“How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour, 
And gather honey all the day 
From every opening flower.” 

The simple fact of seeing a bee upon a 
flower does not prove that it is gathering one 
particle of honey. It is bee nature to hunt for 
sweets; and in times of scarcity it will visit 
flowers that it would not touch under more 
favorable circumstances. Hence many of the 
favorable opinions of this or that plant for 
honey are often based upon very hasty and 
inaccurate conclusions. 

To calculate the value of a plant for honey, 
we must have a sufficient quantity of the same 
within the immediate range of our bees in 
order to enable them to work to an advantage. 
The seasons—the atmospheric conditions— 
must not be lost sight of. Too much rain may 
wash the saccharine secretion away; a pro- 
tracted drouth may cause its suspension; 
while a hot, dry atmosphere may evaporate 
the secretion before the bees can gather it. 

When there are many forage plants in 


| seasons, till the middle of February. 


bloom at the same time, the bees are mostly 
seen on the ones yielding the most honey; 


| while the rest, although secreting some nectar, 


would be nearly neglected. 

Therefore the honey-value of some of the 
trees, shrubs, and plants that I shall catalogue 
as bee forage, must necessarily be more or less 
conjectural. 

For the sake of system, as well as conveni- 
ence, I shall divide the honey-flora into spring, 
summer and autumn forage. The time and 
duration of bloom are noted, in the most of 
cases, for the latitude of Augusta, Ga. North 
of this point the time will be later, and as we 
go south the time will be earlier. 

The earliest-blooming of our spring forage 


| plants is the Alder (a/nzus), which commences 


about the middle of January and lasts, some 
It yields 
little or no honey, but during its time of 
bloom, its pollen-laden catkins are covered 
with bees. The amount of pollen that this 
plant affords is immense; and it comes in a 
time when breeding should be most encour- 
aged. If aslight digression is here allowable, 
I will remark that pollen is the “staff of life” 
to the brood, and if our hives are deficient in 
it, and the bees cannot procure it, or a substi- 


| tute, brood-rearing cannot properly proceed. 


In some sections of the south, particularly 


, on light, sandy soils, there may be found some 


Yellow Jasmine, (gelseminum sempervirens). 
As its flowers possess very decided toxical 
properties, it is not a very desirable plant to 
have within the range of one’s bees. It 
blooms after the Alder. While our native 
black bees are very seldom seen working upon 
it, the Italians, in some seasons, will work 
upon it quite briskly. I am inclined to think, 
from close observation, that it is mostly pollen 
they gather from it, though in some seasons it 
does yield some honey. 

I have more particulary named this plant 
because of its poisonous effects upon young 
Italian bees immediately after taking their 
first meal. For the past nine years I have ob- 
served, commencing with the opening of the 
Yellow Jasmine flowers, a very fatal disease 
attacking the young bees and continuing until 
the cessation of the bloom. The malady 
would then cease as quickly as it came. 
The symptoms of the poisoning are: the abdo- 
men becomes very much distended, and the 
bee acts as though intoxicated. There is great 
loss of muscular power. The bee, unless too 
far gone, slowly crawls out of the hive and 
very soon expires. When examined, the ab- 
domen seems to be distended with a sort of 
serous-looking fluid. The deaths in twenty- 
four hours, in strong stocks with much hatch- 
ing brood, may amount to one-half pint, often 
much more. 

While my observations and conclusions have 
been verified by dozens of intelligent bee- 
keepers, breeding pure Italians in localities 


where the Gelseminum abounds, it is still to be 
hoped that further observations may be kept 
up by southern apiarists who are favorably 
situated for making investigations. 

The wild plum (in some sections known as 
the hog plum) usually commences to bloom 
the last of February and lasts for two or three 
weeks. This is peculiarly a southern tree, 
and grows to great perfection nearly every- 
where. Whole acres are often covered with 
it, forming a dense thicket, thus affording the 
bees rich pasture. 

In March we have the peach, the apple, 
(which continues into April) the mock orange, 
or ever green. wild cherry (Cerasus Carolina- 
ensis), the huckleberry, strawberry, and a few 
other plants of minor consideration. Further 
south they have the tyty, the saw palmetto 
and the orange; all good forage plants. 

The willow, wild cherry, hawthorn, black- 
berries, raspberries, locust, holly, and tulip 
tree (Liriodendron tulipifera) bloom in April. 
The two latter are most valuable for honey. 
The holly blooms for about two weeks—the 
height of its flowering is about the first week 
in May. The tulip tree blooms for three 
weeks. This is the poplar tree of the south. 

In May we have the black gum ( Vyssa mul- 
tiflora) and the persimmon; both excellent 
for forage. The blooms of these trees are 


dioecious, that is, the male flower is found on 


one plant and the female flower on another. 
Bees are very seldom seen working on the 
female tree, while on the male bloom they 
work in a continuous swarm. 

In May, also, blooms the bay (Magnolia 
glauca). ‘This tree flowers for at least one 
month, and extends into June. It affords 
some of our best and most abundant forage. 
The Magnolia grandiflora, linden and China- 
berry tree (Aelia azedarach) bloom also in 
May. The magnolia blooms for six weeks; 
the linden from six to ten days, and the china 
tree for two weeks. 

Sourwood, the varnish tree (Sterculia pla- 
tantfolia), Japan privet (Lugustrum), and a 
few other plants of less note embrace the 
principal forage in June. 

I have now enumerated the chief honey- 
producing plants that go to make up our 
spring honey-harvest. ‘Take one season with 
another, our bees commence to lay up surplus 
about the last of April and continue until the 
first or middle of June. After this date but 
little honey is gathered until the fall honey- 
harvest commences. The bulk of our spring 
honey is gathered from the holly, persimmon, 
black gum, bay and sourwood. Of course, 
some seasons there is considerable honey 
gathered from other sources. The color of 
the honey is usually a little dark but of excel- 
lent flavor. 

There is compa‘atively little forage during 
the summer months of July and August. The 
button bush (Cephalanthus occidentalis), Su- 


|; some nectar. 
| various sorts of wild bees, and now and then 
| a few honey-bees will visit it. 


| the Chrysopsis graminifolia of Nuttall ; 


mach, Asclepias tuberosa (known as pleurisy 
root and butterfly weed), and Yucca alnifolia, 
(Spanish bayonet), are the most important. 
The cotton plant, which generally commences 
to bloom about the first of July, yields largely 


| of pollen, but very little honey. Sumach is a 
| rich mellifluous plant, 


but the warm, dry 
atmosphere evaporates the secretion very rap- 
idly, so that the bees can only work on it very 
early in the morning while the dew is on. 
The Spanish bayonet plant no doubt furnishes 
It generally swarms with flies, 


Bees are generally able to gather sufficient 


| stores during July and August to keep up 


brood-rearing and the strength of the colony, 


_ until the blooming of the autumn forage. 


The first to bloom of the fall pasturage is 
a per- 
ennial, composite. This plant is often taken 
for a species of dog-fennel, but it is altogether 
distinct. It is indigenous to the south from 
Florida to North Carolina, which seems to be 
its northern limit; it is a yellow-flowering 
weed that commences to bloom in August and 
keeps on till frost. In fact, in some seasons, 
its blooms can be seen in July. Fifteen or 
twenty years ago it was only to be seen in 
patches here and there over the country; but 
it has spread until now all the road sides and 
commons look, during the bloom of this weed, 


| as though covered with a yellow mantle, and 


even the air, at times, becomes filled with the 
pungent yet not unpleasant odor of its flowers. 
It produces large quantities of honey of a yel- 
low, bitter, disagreeable taste. For breeding 
and wintering it answers all the purposes of a 
better article, but is not suitable for market. 

After the appearance of the golden rod and 
the asters, in September, bees are very rarely 
seen upon it. If it is desired to keep this bit- 
ter honey from that of the mellifluous plants 
just named, it should be extracted upon the 
appearance of the bloom of the solidago and 
the asters. But all such operations, like ex- 
tracting at this season of the year, require 
good judgment and care, otherwise we might 
leave our bees in poor condition for the 
winter. 

The golden rod and the asters bloom till 
killed by frost. I esteem both these plants 
very highly for their honey-producing quali- 
ties. In some seasons I have hives filled with 
aster honey alone. 

I am satisfied that it will never pay to culti- 
vate plants in our southern country exclusively 
for the honey. I have tried nearly all the so- 
called bee-plants, such as borage, mignonette, 
alyssum, Rocky Mountain bee-plant, etc., etc., 
but have never been able to see any good re- 
sults. To be profitable, a plant must ae 
other uses besides honey. 

Both the red and white clover do well on 
our clay and alluvial soils that are sufficiently 


rich for their growth, but it is folly to expect 
success on light, sandy uplands. I have seen 
as fine clover grow in South Carolina and 
Georgia as ever did in Pennsylvania and 
Maryland; and I am glad to say that more 
attention is being paid to their cultivation. 
Alsike clover and melilot can not be success- 
fully grown. First, it is very difficult to get 
even a fair stand; and, secondly, even after a 
passable stand is obtained, the plants are killed 
during our long, dry summers. 

Buckwheat grows well, but it either fails to 
secrete honey during the summer months, or 
the honey is dissipated before the bees can 
gather it. If sown the latter part of August, 
so as to bloom in September, it comes in com- 
petition with plants that are richer in honey, 
and the bees, in most of cases, refuse to work 
on it. 

Catnip, horse or goat-mint, mustard, etc., 
when cultivated, yield much honey. The 
first two of these plants might profitably be 
grown in all out-of-the-way places. 

In laying out our pleasure grounds, and in 
planting shade trees, it is advisable to keep an 
eye to utility as well as to ornament. Many 
of the most valuable and crnamental shade 
trees are also excellent for bee forage. I can 


especially recommend the Paw/lonia imperi- 
alis, catalpa, china berry tree (melia azedarach) 


sterculia platanifolia, or varnish tree, and 
mimosa. 

Most of these beautiful trees are natives of 
Japan, a country to which America is greatly 
indebted for a large number of her most highly 
ornamental trees and plants. 

In some seasons, in many localities in the 
south, there is found on the leaves of various 
trees and shrubs, a saccharine formation called 
honey-dew. Without discussing any of the 
theories advanced to account for this secretion 
or excretion, I simply refer to it, and state that 
the amount of honey obtained sometimes from 
this source is very great. Its quality is in- 
ferior. 

Before I close this paper, I must refer to the 
wanton destruction of melliferous trees and 
shrubs in nearly every portion of the southern 
country. In some sections this has been car- 
ried to such an extent as to preclude the pos- 
sibility of surplus honey in apiaries that 
formerly yielded large returns. It behooves 
every bee-keeper to give attention to the pres- 
ervation of honey-producing trees and plants 
as much as possible. Dr. J. P. H. BRown. 

Augusta, Ga. 


The following papers were then read 
on 


Foul-Brood—its Dangers and its Cure. 


Foul-brood has for years, been a terror to 
bee-keepers in the old world, and was trans- 
planted to America by importation. It has 
made fearful progress in the South and 
Southwest, alsoin the Eastern States and 
California, and bids fair to be a serious 


stumbling block to bee-culture, if not 
checked in time. I have answered so many 
letters in regard to this matter that I could 
not well select a better subject for this 

article. 

Our greatest danger lies in ignoring or 
hiding the trouble, as under such a policy. 
nobody’s bees are safe in a neighborh 
where one hive is afflicted. Robbing bees 
may spread the disease anywhere. A hive, 
afflicted with foul-brood, cleaned out by 
robbing bees and left on the stand, will 
keep a whole neighborhood infected for 
years. We may imagine, therefore, the 
mischief which will follow a carelessness 
of this sort. 

Foul-brood does not originate in a healthy 
colony, but is a disease of itself, of a spora- 
dic nature, which does not affect the lives of 
old bees, but is carried along on their legs 
or other parts of their body into the hive, 
and wherever it comes in contact with larvee 
it finds a fertile soil. The larve die and 
foul-brood begins its growth. 

Spores or micrococcus develop and are 
carried all over the hive and combs by the 
bees. Wherever one of those parts, which 
are too small to be discovered with the naked 
eye, happens to drop into a brood cell con- 
taining larve, a new start is given to the 
disease. The dead larve decay and turn 
fast into a tough, yellow, bad smelling mass 
of a ropy nature, distributing micrococcus 
all the time until all the brood is affected. 
It often happens that larvee take the disease 
just before the cells are capped. We recog- 
nize those capped cells afterwards, by their 
flat appearance and a little perforation in 
the middle. Bees perhaps getting impatient 
about the hatching of their young, make 
the opening and quit in disgust upon dis- 
covering the bad odor arising from within. 

The air of a foul-broody hive is so disgust- 
ing that I imagined I could smell it when 
walking past. The dead larve, turned into 
a yellowish-brown, dry up and stick, mum- 
my-like, in the lower corner of the cells. 
Being of the same color as the comb, they 
are often undiscovered, and although the 
combs are disinfected thoroughly, as the 
bee-keeper thinks, they will bring death and 
desolation to the hive wherever introduced. 
As soon as an egg is laid in one of those 
cells and the larve begins to develope, the 
mummy softens up and the disease takes its 
start anew. 

There is said to be, also, a harmless foul- 
brood which makes its appearance in a weak 
colony and disappears again when the bees 
become populous. I never made the ac- 
quaintance of this kind, and believe it to be 
an entirely different disease. As a proof, 1 
offer the following : 


Having my fee on aroof and wearing 
out the latter, 1 concluded one summer to 
put on a new one. This was 10 or 12 years 
ago. I knew howto keep a hive of bees 
closed up safely for a day, of course, if it 
was in July and the weather warm. So we 
went to work. At noon, when the honey 
commenced to run down the tin spouts, into 
the gutter, 1 knew what 1 had done; but 
at 5 p.m. every stand occupied its old place. 
About % or more of my bees were killed. 
Every comb was broken down, and every 
bee killed in some of the hives. The un- 


hatched brood in the cap cells were 
smothered. For two weeks I devoted every 
spare hour (and more) to the straightening 
up of combs and cleaning out hives and 


several sympathizing friends lent me their. 


helping hands, picking the dead out of the 
cells, etc. The dead larve became putrid, 
and I was alarmed at the bad odor when 
opening ahive. Several colonies, unable to 
bear the stench, swarmed out. I hived 
them again, gave them new combs, in clean 
hives, contracted the space to suit the colo- 
nies, fed them up, and when winter com- 
menced, every colony was in good condi- 
tion. Every comb was cleaned out by the 
bees (i. e. the cleaning finished) and no foul- 
brood anywhere. 

About four years ago, however, in the 
fall, I bought a few colonies of bees froma 
neighbor who himself had bought them from 
a party in Kentucky. I had noticed nothing 
wrong, but the next spring one of them was 
foul-broody and before 1 was aware of it, 
several more colonies were afflicted. 1 knew 
the disease from its description in the Ger- 
man Bee Journal, and knew also the 
discovery of Dr. Schcenfeld, that foul-brood 
was of vegetable growth and destroyed b 
Salicylic acid, which was harmless to ani- 
mal life, and even the tender larve of a bee, 
if properly applied. I knew furthermore 
the discovery of Mr. Emil Hilbert (one of 
our most enthusiastic and energetic German 
bee-keepers), and the manner of application. 
It consisted of 

50 mmes of stal salicylic aci 

One drop of this mixture added to 1 
gramme of distilled water was the propor- 
tion and ready for application. Ithad to be 
applied lukewarm in order to keep the acid 
dissolved. Pure spirits was used to dissolve 
the Salicylic acid, and while the latter is 
harmless to animal life, an overdose of the 
former will kill the larve. My druggist, 
therefore, made up for me the following 
solution, which is essentially the same as 
the above, but entirely harmless to larve 
and which may be used at any temperature. 

128 gr. of salicylic acid. 
128 gr. of soda borax. 
16 ounces of distilled water. , 

I purchased a couple of good atomizers of 
which there are a number of different kinds 
to be had in our drug stores and proceeded 
to disinfect. One frame after another was 
taken out and every part of it and the comb 
was covered with a fine spray of the medi- 
cine. Every beereceivedaducking. After 
being done with the combs and bees, I dis- 
infected every part of the inside and front 
of the hive, the alighting board and the part 
in front of and around it. It was wonderful 
to observe the clean sweep the bees made of 
their diseased and disinfected larve during 
the next two This progress of disin- 
fection repeated 5 or 6 times in a thorough 
and careful manner and every other day, 
will cure a foul-broody colony. If however, 
one of the mummies remains in one of the 
cells or a particle of the micrococcus is yet 
hid in a crevice or corner of the hive or 


frames, foul-brood will make its appearance 
‘again, just as soon as a bee will run over it, 
take it along accidentally and drop it in one 
of the brood cells. 


Salicylic acid will cure foul-brood without 
a doubt, and it is not a hard matter to cure 
a foul-broody hive. But, while you are 
applying the medicine to one hive, visiting 
bees from others will take the disease home 
with them and before you know a dozen or 
more of your hives are infected. This is 
especially the case before and after the 
honey harvest when bees naturally are in- 
clined to rob. With all your precaution, 
you will have ajob on hand. Three years 
ago I had cured quite a number of foul- 
broody colonies which had been infected in 
the above described manner. I had no signs 
of the disease the following year, and a 
large honey harvest. In the spring of last 
year I purchased a number of colonies and 
placed one on a plank, on which 1 had two 
years previous dropped some of the larve 
of an infected hive, which had stood above. 
Those larve had been swept away and the 
eg disinfected every time. Still some of 

he micrococcus appeared to have been hid 
among the fissures or fibers of the wood. 
attached itself to the feet of the beesa 
infected that colony. It was one of the 
strongest colonies I had. The bees bein 
black and standing in an odd place, I us 
its brood-combs to strengthen up other colo- 
nies. On the last comb 1 noticed foul-brood 
that had just taken a fair start. An exam- 
ination showed that every comb taken out 
before had been affected likewise. Those 
hives in which I had placed them, were 
infected, of course. My energy was taxed 
considerably that summer and my honey 
crop damaged. 1 cured fourteen or fifteen 
hives and, when, in the fall, on account of 
rebuilding the house, my bees were moved 
to the country I marked one hive as doubt- 
ful. Foul-brood was gloriously developed 
again in about a month from that time. It 
goes against the grain of a bee-keeper to 
kill a bee, but my patience was exausted. 
Brimstone was resorted to, combs and 
frames were burned and hive washed out 
with salicylic acid for future use. This 
was last fall. 

In the early part of last spring, I kept a 
close watch over my bees and found, in one 
hive the larve of a few cells just at the 
point of turning yellow. A few of those 
mummies had been overlooked the previous 
season and I noticed their effect in due time 
to prevent trouble. I cut out the diseased 
cells, gave combs, bees and hive a dose of 
the medicine as described above and fed the 
colony with honey to which was added a 
small portion of salicylic acid. Theremedy 
was complete. 

I was not so fortunate with a strong col- 
ony I discovereda month later. In this case 
the disease was already develo too far, 
and having a vivid recollection of m 
troubles last year and three years ago, 
considered the brimstone pit the best 
remedy. To this I proceeded after dark so 
that no bee survived to tell the tale. This 
I admit is cruel, but it is a radical remedy 
and will be adopted by me in the future in 
every case where the disease is far advanced. 

1 admire the patience and endurance of 
Mr. Hilbert. To himand Dr. Scheenteld we 
owe a great deal of gratitude, as without 
their aid we should neither have the means 
of curing foul-brood nor of preventing tre 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
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spreading of the disease. For two seasons 
I have tried faithfully to imitate the vir- 
tues of friend Hilbert and not without suc- 
cess, and the only consolation I have are the 
words of asympathizing friend and tellow- 
sufferer: ‘It makes us all the better bee- 
keepers.” 

The maxim, “Time is money” is real- 
ized by most of us. I for one, can better 
afford to buy 5 or more colonies of bees than 
eure one, after foul-brood is in an advanced 


almost sure to be infected while handling 


theone. Wecannot be too particular todes- | 


troy every particle of comb, frame and hive 
belonging to a foul-broody colony. In order 
to —_— the disease, it is also very essen- 
tial to add a small portion of salicylic acid 
to all of our -feeding honey or syrups, in 
fall or spring. 


Another item may be worth mentioning. | 


After I had subjected the majority of my 


concluded to render the combs into wax. 
But to my surprise, I found the yield of 
wax entirely out of proportion. Itappeared 
as if the acid had destroyed the wax. 
Hence, the combs and frames were burned 


to ashes and scattered to the four winds of | 


heaven. 

I hope that none of our friends unac- 
quainted with this loathsome disease will 
ever be troubled with it, but as the possi- 
biJity exists that any one of us may at any 
time make such an unpleasant discovery in 


his apiary, it will be prudent to mark all | 


such articles appearing on the matter or to 
have them handy in case of any emergency. 
Cincinnati, O. Cuas. F. MuTH. 


Foul-Brood,. 


Every intelligent bee-keeper is interested 
in all that pertains to the health and pros- 
perity of his apiary. As foul-brood is one 
of the many hindrances to successful bee- 
keeping, it may be profitable to spend a few 
moments in exchange of ideas upon one of 
the most loathsome calamities that can 
attack our apiaries. 

An exhaustive treatise on the subject 
would be too lengthy for this occasion, and 
only some of the more salient points will 
be noticed. 

The first thing to attract the attention of 
the careful bee-keeper, should foul-brood 
make its appearance, will be a few sunken 
eells, with small perforations in the caps, 
scattered overthe broodcombs. These cells 
contain the putrid remains of the unhatched 
brood. If these cells are found in large 
numbers, the disease may be considered to 
be in an advanced stage. If in addition to 
this, a pend pew of the uncapped larve 
is found dead ; the disease is in its malig- 
nant stage. This disease may be in a hive 
ina mild form for a long time, doing no 
serious harm, and may possibly die out 
entirely ; but at another time the conditions 
may favor the rapid growth and spread of 
the infection, and it becomes malignant and 
contagious. 

The researches of Dr. Preuss and others 
lead to the opinion that the disease is 
eaused by a microscopic fungus eryptococ- 


— 
* 


cus alveario. These fungi are very min- 
ute, round and dust-like, and the Doctor 


| estimates that a single cell may contain 


forty billions of the fungi. With this 
knowledge of the infection ; the minuteness 
and penetrating power of its particles, its 
rapid spread and growth, must all be taken 
into account when we attempt a cure. 

The chemical laboratory opens to us its 
thousand remedies, and with its aid we feel 


| confident to attack the myriad hosts of the 
state because a number of other hives are | 


enemy. Herr Lambrecht, a chemist of Ger- 
many, was one of the first to claim success- 
ful treatment. 

Among the various remedies which I have 
tried, nothing has given me so great satis- 


| faction as the hyposulphite of soda, sug- 
| gested by Dr. Abbe, of Massachusetts. 


The Doctor recommends one ounce of 
hyposulphite of soda to half a pint of rain- 
water, to be used with an atomizer, spray- 


p i _ ing the combs, hive, and bees, and washing 
combs to atreatment of salicylic acida great 


many times, J] despaired of my ability to | 
destroy the above mentioned mummies and | 


out every infected cell. 
Chloride of soda (salt) made into a strong 
brine works about as well, but does not 


| deodorize like the hyposulphite of soda. 


Salicylic acid has been used in Germany, 
and tried in this country with varying 
results. The author of this remedy says 
that the combs must be gone over at least 
eight times, opening every cell with sunken 
cap, and the acid carefully applied. The 
same amount of labor is required if chloride 
of soda is used. How discouraging if, as 
often happens, after all the bee-keeper’s 
eare, some of these billions of fungi have 
not been reached by the remedy, some of 
the infected pollen remains, and he has his 
work to do over again. Must we, after all 
our chemical research and scientific attair. 
ments, go back to Quinby or Alley for the 
best system ? 

To eradicate the disease with chemical 
treatment involves the possibility of having 
to repeat the work many times. In my 
opinion, Quinby’s method with the addition 
of comb-foundation, is the more practical,. 
less laborious, more sure and economical. 

Should foul-brood again visit my apiary. 
I should without hesitation shake the bees 
off the combs into aclean box or hive, and 
leave them there until all the honey taken 
with them had been worked up into comb, 
1 should also have ready a new hive, sup- 

lied with comb-foundation (wired founda- 

ion preferred), would then shake the bees 

into this hive, making sure that not a vestige 
of the old hive, comb, or honey, could be 
reached by the bees. I should have con- 
stantly on my mind that one cell of foul- 
brood may contain forty billions of seed,. 
and that any one seed may reproduce the 
disease. 

The utmost care should be taken that no 
other bees from the woods or neighbers’ 
yards get to the comb or honey, as the 
disease may be readily spread by them. 
The comb should be immediately melted 
into wax to destroy the fungi that might 
remain in it. The honey, if broughtto the 
boiling point, can with safety be fed to the 
bees. The above method 1 have tried with 
complete success. 


If the disease should make its ap 
in one colon 
tation woul 


ly in tl i t te mond 
only in the apiary, the temp- 
be strong to apply the fire test 


of Alley, and reduce the whole, hive, bees, 
combs and honey, to ashes, and thus quickly 
end the strife. ithout thoroughness there 
is no safety; with it, the disease may be 
subdued and conquered. 
East Saginaw, Mich. L.C. WHITING. 
Mr. Wilcox, of Wisconsin, wanted to 
know if there was any first cause for 
foul brood, and if so, what ? 
Dr. Parmly, of New York, stated 
that he had two colonies affected by it. 
D. A: Jones, Ontario, stated he had 
had 300 colonies affected by foul brood. 
He had soaked combs for twelve hours 
in salicylic acid, but without any ben- 
efit. He would advise any one having 
foul brood in his apiary to burn his 


bees, combs, and everything coming in | 


contact with it. Foul brood originated 
in his ery by the breaking down of 
combs in a hive in being moved; the 
brood in the combs being chilled, 
allowed to remain and becoming pu- 
trid in the combs. From this hive the 


contagion spread to the adjoining | 


hives. He put salicylic acid in the 
honey being consumed by the by the 
bees, without deriving any benefit. He 
found boiling the honey would kill the 
fungi. If Mr. Muth will send him acid 
that will cure foul brood and not kill 
the bees, he would give him $50. 

Mr. Pammell, LaCrosse, Wis., had 
two cases of foul brood. 

Mr. Jones thought sultry, foggy, 
damp atmosphere would engender foul 
brood. 

Mr. Collins, Texas, had had foul 
brood in his apiary for four years in 
succession, which has ruined his apiary 
each season. He has found that noth- 
ing but fire will cure it. 

. F. Bingham, Michigan, had foul 
brood in his apiary in New York, and 
after various experiments and the loss 
of 25 colonies, concluded fire was the 
only radical cure. 

Mr. Heddon, Michigan, never had 
any experience with it; but should his 
apiary become afflicted with it, he would 
immediately apply fire, as a duty to his 
bee-keeping neighbors. 

e-4 Bingham would burn hives and 
ees. 

Mr. Jones would boil the hives and 
use them again. He now has 125 hives 
in use from which the bees were killed, 
and there were not now any bad results. 

D. M. Ketcham, New York, inquired 
if the bees had access to salt. 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Schofield. No. 

Mr. Collins. Yes. 

Dr. Parmly. Yes; the whole Atlan- 
tic Ocean. 

Mr. Heddon. I do not believe bees 
use salt; it is sal ammoniac they want. 


| honey-bee is practicable. 


Mr. Rice. If you will put water and 
salt in an elevated trough, your bees 
will not trouble the chicken pans or 
pumps. 

The Rev. W. F. Clarke then read his 
essay on 

The Bee of the Future. 

This paper is inténded to treat its topic in 
plain, practical, common-sense fashion ; rather 
than theorically and scientifically. There are 
three views current in regard to the subject. 
The first, is that of the conservatives, who 
think we have reached the w/tima thule, 
beyond which no farther improvement of the 
They took this 
ground at the advent of the Italians, and 
though forced to abandon it for a time, have 
resumed it. They discourage further importa- 
tion, and are content to “let well alone.” 
The second view is that of the progressives, 
who while fully recognizing the advances of 
the past, believe that the limit of improvement 


| has not yet been reached, but that even our 


best strains of Italian bees are capable of 
being made better. The third view is that of 
the enthusiasts, I had almost said fanatic;; who 
belittle all the achievements of the past, and 
indulge in the wildest dreams, as to the bee of 
the future. In their visions, they see a ma- 
jestic insect with wings large and swift as 
Gabriel’s; a tongue long as that of Xantippe ; 
and an atlas-power of honey-carrying. My 
present object is, mainly, to prick some of the - 
big bubbles which these dreamers are ever and 
anon sending aloft in the expanse of apicul- 
ture. 

I have said they belittle what has been done 
in the past. Herg is the language held by one 
of them in regard to the bee-keepers of Amer- 
ica. ‘* Bee-raising has been carried on mainly 
with the view of getting at the present time, 
the most dollars out of the stock, with little 
regard to its future condition; in fact, there 
has been no system of breeding pursued. 
Bees have been brought from Italy, and, by 
carelessness, lack of foresight, or ignorance, 
the fixed types there established have failed to 
appear in their progeny bred in this country.” 
The same writer contrasts the assiduous care 
of “ the people of the Italian peninsula,’”’ who, 
he says, “began the improvement of their 
bees by selection more than nineteen hundred 
years ago”’, with the alleged carelessness of 
American bee-breeders. It would be folly to 
deny that there are careless bee-breeders on 
this continent, but I verily believe, there has 
been more attention paid to this matter in 
America during the past fifteen years, than in 
Italy during the past nineteen hundred years. 
Prof. Cook is no doubt right when he says: 
“T believe the superiority of Italians is not 
owing to careful breeding, but to the law of 
‘natural selection’, shut up in a limited area, 
and walled in by mountains, there was a 
struggle for life, and only the fittest could sur- 


| 


vive, so all but the most vigorous would starve ; 
hence there was developed an active race with 


longer tongues.’ It is much to be regretted, 
that, just when the superiority of American 
bee-keeping has been recognized with honor 
by the masters of European apiculture, it 
should suffer unjust disparagement by those of 
our own fraternity. 

The writer just quoted, and who seems to 
have drawn all Michigan after him, has fixed 
his affections on apis dorsata as the bee of the 
future. So far as I am aware I have no pre- 
judice against any bee, or any man. But I am 
free to own that I am not enamoured with ais 
dorsata. 

According to the statements of Edward 
Cori, and others, this insect, commonly known 
as “the great bee of Java,” is at least twice the 
size of our black bee. Mr. Cori says of it, “* the 
sting is likely twice as long and stout, and the 
poison-sac twice as large as that of our native 
black bee.” He adds: ‘Since the effect of 
the sting of the common bee on persons not 
accustomed to it is so great, what must at first 
be that of apis dorsata ?” But this is not all. 
He says, further, “ with the warm climate and 
luxuriant flora of Java, the poison of this bee 
may be of a stronger nature.” 

It is no wonder the Javanese are not great 
bee-keepers when they have such a formidable 
insect to deal with, considering that their 
“full dress’’ is a cotton shirt! Should this 
become the bee of the future we shall need, 
not as now, a veil and gloves merely, but a 
coat of mail for our apiary garb. But this bee 
is a great winger, as well as a great stinger. 
It angrily pursues in large numbers and to 
long distances, the person who disturbs them. 
Running back and forth, hiding in bushes, 
and such like devices, are of no avail. It will 
pursue you like fate, and fix you like destiny. 

Dearly beloved brethren, pray postpone the 
introduction of this terrible bee until I have 
died comfortably in my bed. Having been 
nearly stung to death by an amiable Italian, 
what chance for my life could I possibly have 
with “the great bee of Java?’’ But this 
charming insect has other peculiarities. It 
has a fashion of settling high. The swarms 
invariably cluster on the topmost branches of 
the loftiest trees. They also build the'r combs 
in a horizontal, instead of a perpendicular 
manner. No doubt Yankee ingenuity might 
be able to adapt hives to this eccentric habit, 
but fancy the dire effect of a cross. We have 
overcome the tendency to “ higgledy-piggledy” 
comb-building, but a mix of horizontal and 
perpendicular, would be ‘confusion worse 
confounded.” 

The one redeeming quality of this bee 
seems to be, the length of its proboscis. Cori 
says, it is nearly twice as long as that of a 
common bee. I admit fully the value of this 
feature. In fact one of the chief things to be 
<lesiderated in the bee of the future, is length of 


tongue or proboscis. But I would exhaust all 
endeavors to secure this by judicious breeding 
and careful selection, before importing a race 
of bees, whose multiplication would justify, if 
not demand, governmental interference for the 
protection of the non-bee-keeping part of the 
community. 

Lest my opposition to the apis dorsata should 
be resolved wholly into scare, I will add, that 
we have no evidence whatever as to its honey- 
gathering industry and skill. We are told 
that its honey is “said to be very fine,”’ So 
we know is that of our own bees. All except 
the ignoramuses who suppose that bees make 
honey, are quite aware that the quality of this 
product depends on the flowers, and not on 
the bees. If anything is to be done by way 
of experiment with ais dorsata, I would sug- 
gest that “some bee-keeper, not too old, 
strong, wise, of indomitable energy,” and very 
thick-skinned, should emigrate to the island 
of Java, carry on an apiary there for a few 
years, and report progress from time to time 
to the annual session of this Association. 

How is the bee of the future to be obtained ? 
Prof. Cook says: ‘ Aim to have your queens 
reproduce themselves in fecundity, and in 
ability to generate the most vigorous and ener- 
getic workers, then breed for amiability and 
beauty.” 

I believe, nay, I am sure, that our breeders, 
if encouraged, can produce bees that will 
eclipse our best Italians of to-day. I endorse 
that, “There is only one way in which our 
bee-breeders can be encouraged, and that is 
by a willingness to pay good prices for good 
queens.” The dollar queen business, like the 
use of glucose, must be abandoned. Both 
queen and honey adulteration belong to the 
same category. Our veteran authority, Mr. 
Langstroth, truly says: ‘We want the best 
race of bees, or the best cross in the world.” 
I apprehend that bee-stock is ruled by the 
same laws that govern other stock. 

No breed accidentally discovered in some 
far-away part of the world has ever been im- 
ported and adopted just as it was. Certain 
races that, either by natural selection, or 
judicious pairing, have developed a high stan- 
dard of excellence, have been taken as the 
foundation; then the best specimens have 
been chosen and bred from. This is the his- 
tory of the thoroughbred and other horse 
tribes; of Shorthorn and other cattle; of 
Merino, Cotswold, Leicester, and Southdown 
sheep; the improved breeds of hogs; and the 
more valuable varieties of poultry. 

By all means, let us import as we have been 
doing, only with more care; breeding only 
from the choicest and finest specimens. Un- 
desirable variations and inferior types will 
occur, but just as other breeders make beef of 
their poorer cattle, mutton of their worser 
sheep, pork of their second-rate pigs, and pot- 
birds of their poultry that do not reach the 


standard of excellence; in like manner let us 
remorselessly sacrifice all but A I queens. 
By so doing, at the same time selecting first- 
class drones; breeding in full colonies; at the 
most favorable season of the year; sparing 
neither time nor pains; we shall ultimately 
succeed in producing the bee of the future, 
apis Americana, which will satisfy our own 
ideal, and “ beat the world.” 
Guelph, Ont. W. F, CLARKE. 


Prof. Cook wished to correct an erro- 
neous impression conveyed in the essay 
in regard to apis dorsata. 

Rev. Mr. Clarke stated the implica- 
tion did not refer to Prof. Cook. 

Dr. Parmly stated he had been inter- 
ested in the cultivation of the Egyptian 
bee; but after pe of them, and 
a thorough trial, he had been interested 
in getting rid of them. 


Rev. Clute, for the author, read 


The Next Progressive Step. 


At the last meeting of the Michigan State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association the following reso- 
lutions were unanimously passed : 


Whereas, We feel the deep importance of the sub- 
it so ably presented by our brother member, Mr. 
‘rank Benton, of Detroit, of some plan to secure the 
testing of the various species or races of exotic bees, 


anda, 

Whereas, We feel that in the importation of some 
of these bees, there are very great possibilities of 
rapid advancement ; therefore, 

esolved, That President Cheney, Frank Benton 
and H. M. Roop, be appointed a committee to take 
the matter into consideration, and if possible, to de- 
vise some practicable scheme whereby we may ob- 
tain information of the various species of foreign 
bees, and if desirable, may secure their importation 
into our State and apiaries ; and, 

Resolved, That the committee bring the same sub- 
ject before the National Convention at its next 
meeting. 

I am not the chairman of the said committee, 
but as I have received no word from that gen- 
tleman, I propose to try to accomplish a por- 
tion of the committee’s work by presenting 
for your consideration a statement of the views 
entertained, after some years of experience 
with Cyprian bees, by prominent bee-culturists 
of Europe, so far as the latter have expressed 
themselves in the apiarian journals of the con- 
tinent. Doubtless I have not seen all that has 
been printed on this subject, yet the authorities 

shall quote are such as are known to have 
had experience in cultivating this race of bees, 
and whose reputation is too well assured for 
any to doubt their having used care and hav- 
ing made great efforts to arrive at the truth. 
And as I cannot be present to take part in 
your discussions, you will certainly permit me 
a few comments and words of explanation as | 
proceed. My esteemed friend, Prof. A. J. 
Cook, (do not interrupt me by saying he is 
not a European bee-culturist, for more than 
once I have seen his name in the apicultural 
journals of sunny Italy, and they spoke of him 
as though he were one of them), has ably pre- 
sented the scientific aspect of this subject and 


therefore I only need to keep in view what 
has been realized practically. 

The credit of importing the Cyprian bees 
from the Island of Cyprus into Europe, be- 
longs conjointly to Count Kolowrat, of Hroby, 
and Herr Eduard Cori, Director of Chancel- 
lory, Bruex, Bohemia. For a great many 
years these gentlemen have been engaged in 
importing and testing various races of bees. 
They have tried the Italians, Carniolan, Her- 
zegovinian, Dalmatian, Smyrnian and, finally 
in 1866, they obtained the first colony of Cyp- 
rian bees. The latter were received just at 
the beginning of winter and did not survive 
until the next season. Another colony was 
obtained in 1872, and two more in 1874, since 
when other importations have been made. 
Apiaries of hundreds of colonies of Cyprians 
are now in existence in Austria; in Germany 
there are also large Cyprian apiaries, and the 
race is attracting much attention in adjoining 
lands as well as on this side of the water. 
The opinions expressed by foreign journals are, 
in the main, very strongly in their favor, and 
I am fully persuaded that our next progressive 
step is to introduce their cultivation extensive- 
ly into this country. 

A brief description of the Cyprians may not 
be amiss to many: The bodies of the bees are 
strong, slim, and wasp-like, the abdomen being 
quite pointed. They are to be classed, decid- 
edly, among the yellow races; their whole 
bodies have generally a more golden or orange 
color than those of the Italians, the most dis- 
tinguishing marks being that the under side of 
the abdomen is a pronounced yellow or orange 
(while the Italian is generally dark especially 


| toward the tip), the first two segments are 


orange-yellow the whole width and when_ 
viewed toward the light seem somewhat trans- 
parent, the tip of the abdomen is shining 
black, the back of the thorax presents a deep 


| orange-colored shield with a reddish, change- 


able border; they have a hairy coat which is 
light yellow and covers something more than 
half the breadth of each ring. These features 
serve to distinguish them very readily from 
Italians. 

The Cyprian queens are perceptibly smaller 


than other queen-bees, their bodies being 


slender, in fact delicate appearing, very taper- 
ing, but long; they have four rings colored, 
generally darker orange-yellow than those of 
the worker-bees; the thorax and the segments 
of the abdomen are more than half covered 
with a yellow, extremely tender coat of hair, 
resembling dust, and through this appears the 
glistening black color of the tip of the ab- 
domen. 

The drones of the Cyprian race are strong, 
and have long, apparently  stretched-out 
bodies; they have the thorax, as well as the 
‘first ring under the wings, (which has a thick 
coat of dirty-yellowish, coarse hair), colored 
dark orange-yellow inclining to a changeable 


red; the remaining rings are also reddish- 
yellow. On the sides of the abdomen in each 
of rings a black dot is always present. This 
is universally the case with the Cyprian drones, 
though in the color of the other portions of the 
body they vary, inclining, however, to show 
considerable orange or yellow. 

From this description, for which I am main- 
ly indebted to Chancellor Cori, experienced 
bee-breeders can see at once that there is no 
difficulty in distinguishing Cyprians from Ital- 
ians, and, furthermore, that the former are 
much more beautiful than the latter. 

In regard to the qualities of the Cyprians, 
Herr Cori says: ‘ This race exceeds all those 
thus far described. The bees commence 
brood-rearing earlier, have an active disposi- 
tion, fly when the weather is cool, are extraor- 
dinarily prolific, and are diligent in honey- 
gathering. As regards their disposition to 
sting it may be said that it is not greater nor 
less than that of the Italians or of other races.” 
The testimony of this man is well worth con- 
sidering, for, holding a high position under 
the Bohemian government, he has for many 
years devoted a great deal of his time to the 
elevation of his favorite pursuit—bee-culture, 
in his native land, and has become recognized 
in his locality as an authority in such matters. 
The estimate placed upon his work there is 
indicated by the following extract from the re- 
port of a bee-convention and exhibition held 
in Tetchen, Bohemia, in 1876, at which were 
present many of the prominent apiculturists of 
Europe: ‘The highest state award, consist- 
ing of a silver medal, was bestowed upon 
Herr Eduard Cori, Director of Chancellory, 
Bruex, Bohemia, for his Cyprian bees, but as 
he had previously received the same honor, he 
declined, whereupon the medal was given to 
Herrn P. Franz Geerner, of Politz, for Cyprian 
bees.” The second state prize was awarded 
to an exhibitor of Italian bees. The highest 
award of the Bohemian Society itself was 
given to Adolf Hauffe, for Cyprian bees. 

Count Kolowrat, of Hroby, and Chancellor 
Cori were, as already stated, associated in im- 
porting the Cyprians. The former has the 
model apiary of Bohemia, and has done a 
great deal for the bee-interests of his country. 
Rey. J. Stahala, a noted Austrian bee-keeper, 
says: ‘*No one could think of reproaching 
Count Kolowrat with the faintest idea of spec- 
ulation in the matter.” It is well known the 
Count has not sold, nor does he ever sell 
Cyprian bees, but he has given a great many 
daughters of his imported Cyprian queens to 
his particular friends or to apiarian societies. 
In 1875 he wrote as follows: 

“‘The Cyprians appear to be no particular 
friends to drones. At the second revision of 
my colonies in the spring during the latter 
part of May, I found in sixty-two colonies no 
ripe drone brood, and in only a few was any 
drone brood to be found, while from hives 


| drones then goes on rapidly; 


containing bees of other races drones had 
been flying for eight days. How long it was 
before my original imported Cyprian queen 
placed eggs in a drone comb, hung in the 
middle of the brood-nest! Rather than 
comply with my earnest wish she allowed 
empty combs, usually so odious to the bees, 
to be placed between the sheets of brood, and 
yet this colony was very strong, the weather 
quite favorable, and I fed it more diligently 
than any of the others. Such a similar occur- 
rence in all of my Cyprian stocks indicate 
that it is a peculiarity of this race to commence 
drone-rearing much later than others do. On 
the other hand, the killing of the drones takes 
place from two to three weeks later than with 
our other bees but the making away with the 
they were 
slaughtered unmercifully in a short time, with 
the exception of a few which appeared to 


| have been pardoned, for I. noticed during 


favorable weather in November and Decem- 
ber some of these dandies flying in and out of 
all my Cyprian stocks without being harmed 
in the least by the workers. Indeed, we met 
with individual drones in February in colonies 
in good order and even those possessing good 
young queens. I believe, therefore, that I am 
not mistaken in assuming that a further pecu- 
liarity of this race is the wintering of individ- 
ual drones. I found in none of my Cyprian 
stocks too great a multitude of drones; on the 
contrary, in comparison with other races, there 
were rather less, than more. In the collecting 
of honey the Cyprians are very diligent; they 
appear to be discreet in the occupation of the 
ready combs with brood and honey, and only 
after that to devote themselves with full zeal 
to the building of new combs. They begin 
the sealing of honey earlier than do other 
races of bees.” 

The best proof that can be adduced to show 
that the Cyprians have sustained the good rep- 
utation early given them by the Count, is found 
in the fact that from time to time, since the 
above was written, he has imported more from 
Cyprus. 

One of the well-known and often-quoted 
bee-raisers of Northern Germany is Herr C. J. 
H. Gravenhorst, of Brunswick, not a breeder of 
queens for sale, but an extensive honey-pro- 
ducer, whose sensible article in the old num- 
bers of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL form 
quite a fund of information. He says him- 
self, in an article which I translated for the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Sept., 1877: ‘ After 
trying various races and concluding that the 
Italian was the best, I felt not the least incli- 
nation to procure and cultivate still another 
race.””’ However, on the recommendation of 
some of his apiarian friends, he procured, in 
1874, two Cyprian queens, and after three 
years’ experience with the breed reported as 
follows : 

' “The colony with the imported queen was 
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. however, they are not as gentle as the Italians 


especially diligent, gave a large return, and | 
with the remainder of the stocks, was in good 
condition for winter. The wintering and de- 
velopment during the next spring left nothing 
more to be wished for. 

‘“* After having carefully observed the Cyp- 
rian bee—pure as well as hybrid—I have come 
to the following conclusions regarding the 
same: 

“I The diligence of the Cyprian is at least 
equal to the Italians; indeed, as regards econ- 
omy within the hive, the former have the pre- 
ference, because they are less inclined to build. 
drone-comb. ‘The same peculiarity is notic- 
able also with the hybrids. 

“2 In their purity they are certainly more 
beautiful than the handsomest Italians. Those 
who visited my apiary were always much sur- 
prised as strong stocks filled with these beau- 
tiful bees were opened, and masses of the in- 
sects rolled out so peaceably. 

«3, When rightly handled, they are neither | 
more nor less inclined to sting than the 
Italians. 

«* Without doubt, Count Kolowrat, as well as 
Chancellor Cori, are deserving of great credit 
for importing this race of bees.” 

In another place the same writer remarks: 

Tt is a well-known fact that the most of 
the Italian colonies do not winter as well as 
black bees, and very often suffer by spring 
dwindling. This is not the case with the 
Cyprian bee. I have reared in three years 
many a Cyprian queen (not to sell with a few 
bees, but for my own use, and to sell in full 
Cyprian colonies in the spring), and every 
such colony wintered well, coming out strong 
in the spring. 

**The Cyprian bee will not swarm as much 
as the Italian, and does not build as much 
drone-comb as the latter. 

“JT will not say the Cyprians work better 
than Italians, but it is certain my Cyprian col- 
onies yielded me every year the greatest honey 
harvest. As to stings, it may be stated, they 
used them neither more nor less than the 
Italians.” 

Herr Dathe, the author of the very prac- 
tical Lehrbuch, says: ‘The Cyprians are 
more inclined to gather honey than to swarm; 


and are often so cross that thay cannot be 
controlled by means of tobacco-smoke, resem- 
bling in this respect the Egyptians.”” Mr 
Dathe is very largely engaged in rearing and 
-selling Italian bees, having, after a good many 
years’ advertising, succeeded in building up a 
large trade. Who wouldn’t get vexed when 
tobacco-smoke is puffed into his face? I ad- 
mit I get very ugly when the filthy stuff is 
puffed into mine. 

There seems to be two parties as regards 
the temperament of the Cyprians. Some say 
they are quite gentle bees, others that they are 
very ugly—being almost unmanageable. This 


of itself would lead us to think that through 
some mishap the latter had been handling hy- 
brid bees, which are well known as great 
hands to sting, and indeed, we find a large 
number of bee-keepers testifying that it is only 
when hybridizing has taken place that bees of 
Cyprian blood are cross. 

Herr Guenther, of Gispersleben, Thuringia, 
is another noted and extensive breeder of Ital- 
jan bees, who says the Cyprians are very dili- 
gent and prolific, but says they are exceedingly 
cross. 

Herr Goerner, who received the medal men- 
tioned before, regards them as exceedingly 
good-natured. prolific and diligent, and says 
they have but slight inclination to build 
drone-comb. 

The man who has become so famous through 
his remedy for foul brood and his great suc- 
cess in feeding milk and eggs for stimulative 


_ purposes, Herr Hilbert, of Maciejerro, Pom- 


merania, says the pure-blood Cyprians are as 
docile as the Italians, and attributes any great 
disposition to sting to an admixture with the 
exceedingly ugly Smyrnians, which were 
largely kept by Count Kolowrat at Hroby, be- 
fore the Cyprians were imported. Mr. Hil- 
bert does not simply place them on the same 
plane with the Italians, but believes that they 
excel the Italians. He says they are more 
prudent about flying out in the spring of the 
year; and that as regards their disposition to 
defend themselves and their courage they ex- 
cel all other races of bees. 

Dr. A. Pollman states that he has no com- 
plaint to make regarding their disposition to 
sting, but that he could not unite them with 
other bees. 

Herr Anton Lorenz writes: “The Cyp- 
rian bee is diligent—where there is a chance 
to rob; this proves its diligence, which we do 
not wish to disparage in the least, but its cross- 
ness exceeds all bounds. As some praise its 
good disposition, while others bring forward 
its inclination to sting, are we not to conclude 
that the race is not pure or not of the same 
sort, whether this be, as Herr Hilbert thinks, 
because some have Smyrnian blood in them, 
or because there are two kinds of bees on the 
Island of Cyprus, one of which is decidedly 
ugly.”’. 

Res Adolf Hauffe, a teacher, the first man 
to introduce Italian bees into Saxony, (having 
obtained an Italian queen from Dr. Dzierzon 
in July 1852), said, in August 1877, in an ar- 
ticle published in the Bienenvater - 

“In September of last year I exhibited, at 
the general convention of the bee-culturists of 
Bohemia, four Cyprian colonies, and I have 
found that when the usual work of the Cyp- 
rian bees in the hive, or their passing back 
and forth in front, be disturbed, they sting no 
more than the bees of any other race—espec- 
ially the Italians. 

“Late in the summer of 1856, when the 
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mercury stood at 67° F., a hybrid Italian col- 
ony swarmed. The bees were decidedly 
beautiful yellow bees, yet in hiving them I 
was stung in such a fearful manner that I can 
scarcely compare it with any stinging I have 
ever received from black bees. The same 
peculiarity of disposition is noticable as re- 
gards the Cyprians. They lose somewhat of 
their gentleness only when hybridized, and 
then take on the stinging disposition of our 
native bees, the latter even appearing so much 
the more marked because this handsomely- 
colored Cyprian is more highly organized. My 
experience agrees exactly with that of Herrn 
Geerner (mentioned before) and 1 have only 
to add that, as is the case with every other 
race, the disposition to sting only appears 
when hybridizing takes place. These hybrids 
are by no means to be dispised though, since, 
if moderately strong, they constitute generally 
very good honey-gatherers.”’ 

I cannot close this article without mention- 
ing first the statements made in a recent num- 
ber of “ Der Bienenvater,’ of Vienna, by 
Rev. Johann Stahala, Olein, near Olmuetz, 
Austria. As this valuable essay has been 


translated by Mr. Julius Hoffman and pub- 
lished in the August number of the Bee-Keep- 
ers Exchange, { will only present a few of the 
important points, translating for myself from 
the copy 1 have at hand. 


Mr. Stahala com- 
mences by stating that for two years he has 
been devoting his attention to the Cyprians, 
keeping from 70 colonies upwards, then he 
writes: ‘The Cyprian bee is similar to the 
Italian, but it has many peculiarities which 
distinguish it clearly from the Italian.” After 
this follows a description of the bee, which 
agrees closely with that given by Chancellor 
Cori, five years ago, and then he continues in 
the following manner : 

“Tts increase in the spring is extraordinary 
—such an increase as is not to be found with 
native or Italian bees; although more prolific 
than the natives it does not seem more in- 
clined to swarm than they, if one can judge of 
it by the past two seasons. 

“The Cyprians produce more honey, just 
for the reason that their colonies are stronger 
when the harvest comes. 

“The tendency to rob is even more pro- 
nounced than with the Italians, because the 
impulse to gather is stronger. 

“In comparison with the Italians they are 
much stronger in numbers in the autumn, 
which gives greater probability of good win- 
tering. 

“Cyprian queens commence the deposition 
of drone eggs later than do the Italians. 

“Finally, in reference to its proclivity for 
stinging, mentioned by some, I would state 
that, after my experience with the Cyprian bee, 
treated as it ought to be, I do not think it is 
more inclined to sting than the Italian. I will 
not, however, deny that it is more easily irri- 


tated than is the Italian; yet here it is to be 
observed that when from any cause a colony 
becomes aroused, it suffices to leave it in 
quiet for a couple of hours, whereupon it will 
be found quiet and manageable. Smoke and 
water only produce greater irritation. The 
rule is: Zout par douceur, rien par foree. 
(Everything by gentleness, nothing by force. )”’ 

He adds: ‘“ Wishing to express my opin- 
ion in a few words, I say that Count Kolowrat 
had excellent reasons when, in the past year, 
he said, so far as he could see, the Cyprian 
race is the most productive. I agree thorough- 
ly in his opinion.” 

Mr. Stahala concludes by stating that “the 
importers of the Cyprian bees are worthy the 
gratitude of all apiculturists that have, or shall 
have, them in their apiaries.”’ 

In a series of articles entitled, ‘“‘ The Bees 
of the Jsland of Cyprus,” which I translated 
from the German of Chancellor Cori, for vol- 
ume IV. of Zhe Bee-Keeper’s Magazine, will 
be found much additional information on this 
subject, and one point there spoken of I can- 
not forbear mentioning here. Afrer alluding 
to the lack of uniformity among the progeny 
of impurely mated Italian or Smyrnian queens, 
Mr. Cori says: ‘It did not result so with the 
Cyprian race; the daughters of the original 
queens, even in case they had mated with 
black drones always produced yellow, double- 
ringed workers quite uniform in appearance. 
* * * That, notwithstanding their certain 
mating with black drones, these queens, with- 
out exception, produced always yellow worker- 
bees as progeny, indicates that the character- 
istics of the Cyprian race are not only so 
thoroughly established, as not to succumb to 
the influence of the black drones, but to pre- 
dominate greatly; it indicates, too, that the 
animal nobility of the Cyprian race, if I may 
so express myself, is, in comparison with that 
of the native black bees, much purer and 
greatly higher. It is this one quality of the 
Cyprians which; indeed, no other publicly 
known race possesses, that makes them appear 
to be a particularly valuable and really precious 
acquisition for the purpose of improving other 
races of bees.” 

Rev. Mr. Berry, of England, who wrote, in 
1824, the history of the Short-horn breed of 
cattle, announced in a prize essay before the 
Royal Agricultural Society, this principle: 
“‘That parent casts the influence that has the 
longest line of ancesters, selected and bred on 
account of certain characteristics, which have 
become so fixed as to influence the progeny.” 
This principle, so universally accepted by 
stock-breeders of the present time, no doubt 
applies as well to bees as to cattle, and holds 
true equally well whether the selection has 
been controlled by the hand of man or been 
merely natural. Applying the principle we 
see why the Cyprian bees, having reached a 
high degree of development through ages of 


natural selection, should be able to stamp their 
characteristics on the progeny produced by 
crossing with another race—one less highly 
developed. 

I must repeat, that I fully believe our next 
progressive step is to introduce and commence 
the disseminatiom of the beautiful, valuable 


bees of Cyprus. I have presented you with 
the views of the prominent apiculturists who 
have tested these bees on a large scale and for 
a number of years—some as many as seven 
years, and you see they are very generally 
agreed on all points but one, and that the 
majority report favorably regarding that point, 
while from our own experience with Italians 
we can easily understand how such a diversity 
of opinion might exist when in reality there 
existed no serious objection to the race of bees. 

Perhaps we cannot, as that enthusiastic Ger- 
man, Herr von Natzmer, suggested to his 
countrymen, ‘annex Cyprus,” yet I think 
when American bee-culturists fully realize 
how great is the benefit likely to result from 
the introduction of this race of bees, they will 
not be slow in turning to account all practical 
means at hand to aid in the work. 

Lansing, Mich. FRANK BENTON. 


Mr. Rice said his neighbors had pro- 
cured some of the Cyprians from Mr. 
King, and his inquiries from time to 
time had convinced him they were very 
cross, and not in favor with his neigh- 
bors; but Mr. King may give further 
light on the subject. 

Mr. Hulman, Indiana, thought Cy- 
prian bees were better and handsomer 
than the Italians, but worse in dispo- 
sition. 

Charles Dadant, [llinois, doubted 
there being any — Cyprian bees in 
this country. Only two Cyprian queens 
had yet been brought here. 

D. A. Jones, Ontario, suggested that 
the members of the Society take meas- 
to get some pure Cyprians imported. 
He was desirous to head a list of mem- 
bers of the Society who would agree to 
take enough queens to make it pay for 
some one to import them direct from 
the Island of Cyprus. 

President Newman stated arrange- 
ments had been perfected to import 
pure Cyprians through Mr. Pometta, 
of Swiss-Italy. Several gentlemen 
pledged themselves to take one or more 
a queens next season, if assured 
of their purity. 

Prof. Cook remarked that as Mr. Po- 
metta had promised Mr. Newman to 
go to the island of Cyprus in the spring 
and procure queens, no other efforts 
were now necessary. : 

The matter was then laid on the ta- 
ble till Mr. King (who was not then in) 
should be able to make some explana- 
tion as to his Cyprian queens. 


The Secretary read the following 
paper: 


Wintering Bees, Theoretically and Practi- 
cally Considered. 


Another year has rolled away since we 
last exchanged our views at the National 
Convention at New York ; but in the short 
space of one year many changes have been 
wrought ; many lessons learned and many 
sorrows borne. Another season of rest and 
of toil of our busy bees has passed along 
the panorama of time, and its successes and 
reverses are now recorded on the page of 
history. Another severe winter has laid 
lifeless many thousand colonies of our lively 
insects that were gaily humming at the last 
National Bee Convention. Bee-keepers who 
counted their colonies by hundreds last fall, 
could in the spring find life only in a few 
solitary hives. The millions of busy work- 
ers that were so full of vigor and activity, 
had all succumbed to the hideous monster— 
death. And ever since, speculation has 
| been rife finding a cause for this high car- 
| nival of death. 

Various causes have been assigned for 
this dreadful malady : Too few young bees 
in the fall, bad honey, too much honey 
improper ventilation, extreme cold, an 
long confiement. 

All these theories are somewhat aged, and 
the two latter, in my judgment, destroy 
more bees than all the rest combined. Bees 
can endure very severe cold fora short time; 
but when cold after cold spell follows, an 
continues for weeks and even months, un- 
less bees have’ the best protection, it tells 
upon their condition and dysentery ends the 
case. You may say, those wintered in-doors 
do not feel such effects. Isaytheydo. The 
long continued cold affects the electricity of 
the atmosphere, and in some way—perhaps 
unknown to man—other changes take place 
and our bees suffer. In proof of this theory, 
I cite the numberless colonies of bees that 
— the past winter, that were propecty 

oused. If it was not an atmospheric effect, 
what was it ? 

In the by-gone days of scientific bee-cul- 
ture, various plans for successful wintering 
had been devised; cellar wintering ; win- 
tering on stand or in bee-shed with plenty 
of air; hiding them in caves and burying 
in the earth ; wintering under glass, and at 
last the impracticable and wild plan of sum- 
mering North and wintering South, which 
sunk beneath its own weight of impossi- 
bilities at once. 

Amusing cases also occur, for example : 
When a man uses a quilt and chaff covering 
to pass away moisture, and places a tarred 
pepe: direct on the quilt ! hat good does 

he chaff do in that case? He might as 
well have covered his quilts with a solid 
board, and a cake of ice would just as‘well 
answer then as chaff. Let us use reason 
and common sense with bees as we do in 
our other work, and they will fare better. 
Let us apply principles that are well under- 
stood, and we will secure the result desired. 

Imagine yourself on a cold winter-night 
denuded of your clothing and stored away 
in a wooden box nearly air-tight, would not 
the moisture emanating from your body 


condense and form frost on the box, and 


NEN 
| 


would you not suffer extreme cold? But 
one says: “I ventilate my hives.” All 
right, ventilate the box in which you are put 
to sleep, and how much colder you get. 


This is the condition of bees in single wall | 


hives on summer stands. In the cellar the 
ease is somewhat different ; but the air is 
damp and gaseous with the seeds of dis- 
ease lurking in every corner. 

Now change the scene, and imagine your- 
seif closely surrounded on a cold night with 
some dry porous substance full of dead air 
spaces, that would allow moisture to escape 


and see how comfortable. This is why we 
use the proper kind of covering for our beds 
in winter, and can we not apply this same 
rinciple to our bees? Bees live on liquid 
ood and consequently they throw off con- 
siderable moisture, both from the food and 
air which they breathe. We must get rid of 
this moisture and retain the warmth they 


generate. Direct upward ventilation will | 


not do this, as the warmth escapes with the 


moisture, and without upward ventilation | 


the moisture will condense and form ice, 
hence we must use a porous covering so as 
not to conduct the heat. 

The following conditions are absolutely 
necessary for successful winter and spring 
management: 1. Abundance of bees; 2. 
A good queen; 3. Plenty of good sealed 
honey ; 4. A frame of the proper size and 
shape; 5. Proper number of combs; 6. 


Passage-ways for the bees to pass from one | 


side of brood-chamber to the other; 7. Pro- 
tection for bees so as to keep dry and warm, 
and not feel sudden changes of temperature. 

A goodly number of bees are necessary to 
produce the requisite warmth. A small 
colony cannot generate enough warmth in 
the hive during a cold spell in winter, and 


will suffer with the best protection. A good, | 


vigorous queen, capable of laying at a maxi- 
mum rate is needed to keep up the desired 
strength of the colony and for vigorous 


spring-breeding. From 30 to 40 pounds of | 


honey should be in the combs above and 
rear-ward of the cluster the first of October; 
less would do to winter, but spring breeding 
would certainly be retarded. If bees have 
an abundance of sealed honey during spring, 
breeding goes on apace, whether the 
weather is favorable for honey gathering or 
not. 
winter, has but little brood when the 
weather opens in spring. 

The size and shape of frame has much to 
do with successful wintering. A square 
comb will not do well as the honey is too 


much seattered, unless the frame is small | 


like the “ American,” and then we must use 
too many combs. ] 
long is good for winter, but will not do for 
surplus. 


the chances are that the colony will suffer 
considerably and in many cases starve. 


Bees must have protection from sudden | 


changes of temperature and be well guarded 


against cold and the collection of moisture | 
within the hive. If this is done, bees will | 


be comfortable and will not fly out until the 
air is sufficiently warm for them to return, 
and we can bid adieu to dysentery and 
‘spring dwindling.” 


A colony having only enough to barely | 
| retains the heat. 


A comb twice as high as | 


If we use more combs than the | 
bees can cover at the end they cluster and | 
dwindling.” 


My system of winter management is very 
simple and easy. As much depends upon 


| the domicile in which our pets are kept, I 


will first give a brief description of the 
hive L use. Thisconsists of a hive or brood- 


_ chamber formed from the brood-frames and 


two side boards to which surplus receptacles 


_ ean be added at pleasure and an outer case 
or house. 


| or stand is nailed crosswise a board 9 inches 


Near the front end of the floor 


high and 18 inches long, for the frames to 
rest upon at the frontend. Underthe lower 


_ edge of this board is the entrance for the 
insensibly and retain the warmth generated, | 


bees. The portico is attached to the front 
side of this supporting board. The house 
rests upon the stand; the rear end of the 
brood-frames rest on the floor. The ends of 
my frames are close fitting ; top and bottom 
open. In winter the brood-frames are in 
the center of the floor, having a space of 
four inches between the sides and ends of 
frames and walls of house or case. The 
size of brood-frames 13x19 inches outside, 
giving meacomb 18 inches from front to 
rear, and about 104g inches from top to bot- 
tom. By using this size frame, the bees 
have the sealed honey always above and 


_ rearward of the cluster—the warmest parts 


of the hive. As the honey in the fore part 
of the combs is eaten, the cluster gradually 
moves back. Bees cannot move from one 
side of the brood-chamber to the other on 
to new combs, in cold weather; they in- 
variably chill. In this way many colonies 
are lost in hives using 8 or 9 frames. In 
each comb passage-holes are cut about four 
inches beiow the top-bar. If the combs are 
well filled with sealed honey, six frames are 
enough—lI never use more than seven; for 
medium colonies five frames are ample, if 
well filled. In this way the bees never 
change and vacate combs. Across top-bars 
I lay three or four strips of wood inch 
square, to prevent the quilt from resting flat 
on the frames. This leaves a passage-way 
across the top of frames. Over the whole a 
woolen quilt is spread somewhat larger than 
the top of the brood-chamber, and extends 


| down at sides and ends; this attracts mois- 


ture by capillary attraction. The space of 
four inches between the brood-chamber and 
sides of the house is then filled with wheat 
chaff or fine cut straw, and 7 inches of chaff 
pet on top of quilt, well pressed down. 

his completely absorbs the moisture and 


The entrance to the brood-chamber is 


| contracted to about one-half inch in width, 
and the portico nearly closed with the large 
portico slides, the entrances not matching, 
, one being at the right side of portico and 
| the other at the left, thus preventing cold or 


snow from entering direct. 

With this system I have now wintered 
six successive seasons and have not losta 
colony either in winter or by “spring 
H. H. Frick. 
Lavansville, Somerset Co., Pa. 


The above essay was followed by the 
Secretary reading the following paper 
from Prof. J. Wilkinson, Baltimore : 
Sub-Earth Ventilation for Wintering. 


At the suggestion of several bee-keepers to whom 
I mentioned ee of the essential characteris- 
tics of a Bee-Wintering House, and explained how 


said characteristics may be best secured, I have 
prepared ‘co detail drawings and specifications, 
which will intelligibly illustrate and explain my 
method of constructing, tempering and ventilating 
such a structure, in a manner to superlatively adapt 
it to all its purposes,—a consumation so long and so 
diligently sought in all honey-producing countries, 
yet never before attained. I will enumerate what I 
assume to be the essential requisites of the struc- 
ture for which we are to furnish plans, etc, that it 
may be seen that all are embraced. 

By cataloguing the characteristics to be supplied, 
we will arrange them in the order of their rela’ ative 
importance. 

The essential characteristics of a bee-wintering 
house are : 

Perfect ventilation. 

Perfect quietude. 

A proper temperature. 

A uniform temperature. 

A proper hygrometric condition. 

Absolute darkness. 

7. Simplicity and economy of construction. 

Durability. 

Economy of labor and materialsin all manipu- 
lation pertaining to managing the stock and to 
operating the house. 

1e first essential is secured by the conjunctive 
use of sub-earth ventilation and ice. By sub-earth 
ventilation we can supply any required volume of 
air, superlatively purified, sufficiently dried, per- 
bie Parent changed and uniformly tempered to about 

Farenheit. 

But we assume that a temperature of 50° is not as 
desirable and economical as 40° or 45° will be found, 
hence we have supplied the ice adjunct, so arranged 
that air transmitted by a subterranean air duct, 
may, (the whole volume supplied, or any required 
portion of it), be automatically passed through the 
entire contents of an ice house ere it is admitted to 
the bee room. 

By this arrangement it will be obvious to all that 
the consumption ot ice and the labor and care 
requisite in the arrangement of the tempering and 
ventilation will be reduced to the minimum. 

The ice is handled but once i.e. in storing, in which 
manipulation there is no waste and when the valves 


in the ducts are adjusted, (a work of but few min- 
utes) the temperature for which they are set, any- 


where from 33° to 50°, will be maintained within a 
degree or two, perpetually, and entirely uutomatic- 
ally, except the nominal cost for fuel and labor to 
maintain a small sluggish fire in a stove.in the base 
of the heated exhaust shaft. For heating the ex- 
haust shaft, wood or coal may be used, though the 
latter is preferable. 

The second essential, i.e. quietude, is secured by 
isolating the bee-room and by the insulation used in 
the walls and roof, consisting of tive close air 
chambers. produced by diaphrams of concrete felt 
in the walls and roof, by which sound is thoroughly 
intercepted, as well as heat. 

The third, fourth and fifth essentials are all 
secured in conjunction with the unique ventilation 
and tempering described, i.e. the proper and uni- 
form temperature, and a thorough drying of the air 
admitted to the building, are all fully secured by 
means of the conjunctive use of ice and sub-earth 
ventilation; 
admiration of all philosophic minds. 

The sixth characteristic, or absolute darkness, is 

ositively secured, for there is not a window in the 

ouse, and but one door opening, and that is fur- 
nished by inner and outer doors, closely packed, and 
there are to be two thicknesses of boards in each 
door, with a sheet of carpet felt between the boards, 
by which heat and sound is intercepted. 

That the seventh essential are fully secured, i.e. 
simplicity and economy of construction, suffice it to 
say, that there is not to bea mortise or a tenon in 
the frame—not a window frame, but one door frame, 
no stairs, not a brick or astonein the structure, ex- 
cept in the chimney, and not a dollar expended in 
decoration. 

With regurd to the eighth characteristic, desira- 
bility of the structure, it will be seen by careful in- 
— of the plans and specifications, that al- 

ough the foundations are of wood, they are 
thoroughly protected against the agents of dec uy, by 
a simple and effective mode of flushing out the air 
chambers in the walls at will, with oy dry air, at 
50 degrees, thus keeping the materials so dry and 
cool that decay is impossible. 

Additional protection is added by sheathing the 
exterior of the foundations with corrugated galva- 
nized iron, so placed that no water can possibly come 
to the wood, and the corrugations in the iron form a 
contiguous succession of perpendicular, ventilating 
tubes on the exterior face of the foundation, all of 
which connect with a drain, filled with screened 
gravel under the foundation, and said drain connects 


an achievement which challenges the . 


with a wall of screened gravel on each gide of them, 
which gravel walls extend from bottom to top of the 
foundations, and that under the building connects 
with an air chamber which extends under the entire 
building, and said chambers connects with the 
heated exhaust shaft, thus conjunctively constitut- 
ing the most efficient ventilation and tempering pro- 
tection of the entire walls of the structure from 
decay that can be desired. 

The ventilation of a bee house, as illustrated in 
design number 12, is simply perfect, and by means of 
the plurality of close chambers of contined air in 
the walls, the temperature of the building is under 
entire control. 

Universal failure in controlling the temperature 
of bee-houses has attended all attempts by bee- 
keepers that I have seen, and it is mainly attribut- 
able to a want of a proper understanding of the 
subject of insulation, without which, failure is 
inevitable, even with an air supply as perfect as that 
furnished by sub-earth air ducts, of which the world 
acknowledges the writer the original inventor and 
patentee in the United States. 

Sub-earth ventilation has been patented in Prus- 
sia and is being introduced there, but not with the 
degree of success that I have attained in this 
country. 

1 have obtained a copy of the Prussian patent 
letters and had them translated, and from the draw- 
ings and specitications it is very evident that the 
patentees lack a knowledge of the principles on 
which success entirely depends, and the attainment 
of which, simple as it appears, occasioned me many 
years of dilligent study, and numerous expensive 
experiments ; but I feel that I am well rewarded for 
all the expenditure of time and money, for sub- 
earth ventilation has no rival, and is acknowledged 
by the ablest ventilating engineers in the world, to 
be a peerless system of ventilation, and its value in 
the arts, as well as for ventilating human habita- 
tions, is literally inestimable. 1 emphatically assert 
that it is impossible to make a success of wintering 
bees in close, unventilated cellars, or to hold the 
temperature of such a cellar, stocked with bees for 
a period of 4to 5 months even as low as W degrees. 

also assert that if it is attempted to ventilate 
and to temper properly a cellar, by admitting the 
external air to it direct, at whatever its natural tem- 
perature may be, no amount of care and attention, 
even with the use of ice, can secure anything likea 
uniform temperature of 45 to 50 degrees, nor is it 
practicable to prevent the injurious accumulation of 
carbonic acid gas in a cellar, unless it is drained out 
by gravitation from the bottom of the cellar, or is 
exhausted by the method adopted in my system. 

All who carefully study the plans and specifications 
for design 12, will see that the ninth characteristic 
viz: economy of labor and materials in all manipu- 
lation pertaining to the management of the stock, 
and to operating the house, is very marked, and that 
nothing is wanting ; but, w hile the detail of the con- 
struction and the directions for the management of 
the house are very simple, failure may result from 
the non-observance of what may appear to the 
novice entirely unimportant, hence a faithful obser- 
pn all is urged, that ful! success muy be ob- 
tained. 

I know of no other method of constructing a 
bee-wintering house that will possess al] the essen- 
tial requisites of such a structure, fully and entirely, 
than that which I have described and illustrated in 
the plans and specifications of design number 12, 
which I respetfully submit for the inspection of all 
interested, and on which I invite the careful study 
and the most severe criticism, and I hope to see the 
opinions of the members who examine said plans, 
whether favorable or adverse, embraced in the 
report of this meeting, that those who were so un- 
fortunate as to be unable to attend, may have the 
benefit of all your interesting deliberations, discus- 
sions and exhibits, which I frankly admit has been 
the sweetest and most interesting mental feast in 
which I ever participated, and I am forced to the 
conclusion that the votaries of no other art, on 
either continent, will realize the degree of profit 
from sub-earth ventilation, that apiarists will. 

It supplies numerous essenti: ils ina bee-winterin 
house and fills desiderate conditions, to attain whic! 
have ever baffled the combined intelligence and 
efforts of the most intelligent apiarists of the world. 

Baltimore, Md. . WILKINSON, 


Prof. Cook stated sub-earth ventila- 
tion had been practiced with success 
for several years at Lansing. Mich. 

Mr. Rice, Illinois, suggested Mr. Wil- 
kinson was not a practical bee-keeper, 
and he (Mr. Rice) would like to know 


how he came to the conclusion his plan 
was practicable. 

Mr. Clement, of lowa, said he wanted 
nothing better than a properly-packed 
double-wall hive on the summer stand. 

Mr. Heddon, Michigan, found the 
matter of light in a cellar made but 
- little difference. He thought the dis- 
asters in wintering mainly attributable 
to the same cause—bad food. He thinks 
the honey becomes infested with a par- 
asite, which creates the so-called dys- 
entery and causes the death of the bees. 

F. W. Chapman, I[llinois, wanted to 
know how Mr. Heddon accounted for 
some colonies perishing 
alongside suffering but little. 


Mr. Heddon thought the bees had not | 


all gathered food from the same source, 
and cited some instances in support of 
his theory. 
is not uniformly found is due to the 


is not equally distributed. 
found the nectar that was 
others did not. 


Some bees 
infected, 
Some years ago he 


wintered 39 colonies, all from his home | Soeiety take some decided action to 


| render assistance to Rev. L. L. Lang- 
| stroth, the amount raised to be placed 
| in the hands of the President for im- 
| mediate remittance to the recipient. 


apiary but one, which was brought from 
four miles inthe country. All were pre- 
pared alike, but only three survived the 
winter, and and one of them was the 
colony from the country. 


C.S. Schofield, Indiana, inquired if 
Mr. Chapman had old or young queens. 


Mr. Chapman. Mostly or all young 
and prolific queens. 


Mr. Rice, Illinois, packed with leaves | honey was only secondary to the pro- 


in a shed, with a loss of four colonies. 
He called upon Mr. Ellerton to explain 
his method, who, he said, had lost none 
for years. 

Mr. Ellerton, Illinois, said he put his 
hives on secantling four inches high, 
then packed between, behind and over 
them with straw, and placed a board 
in front to shield them from storm and 
sunshine. He lost none out of forty 
colonies thus protected. Four leftout- 
side perished. 

Mr. Rice thought, this knocked Mr. 
Heddon’s theory in the head. 

Mr. Jones, Ontario, being called up, 
said he wintered 300 colonies without 
loss. He extracts the unripe honey in 
the fall, and feeds with granulated 
sugar. He breeds till late, and fills 
each hive with all the bees it will hold; 
winters in a bee-house, and uses only a 
cotton blanket over the frames, keep- 
ing the temperature at 42 to 45”; to 
winter satisfactorily he wants strong 
colonies and mostly young bees; leaves 
20 to30 ths honey in each hive, but feeds 
till late frost; gives no flight in winter. 
Is not fully satisfied out-door winter- 
ing, with proper packing, is not as 
good, but the saving in honey consumed 


The fact that the disease | 


| stead of “strained honey.” 


will more than pay for the house. Has 
used sub-earth ventilation with suc- 


cess. 

Mr. Heddon thanked Mr. Jones for 
wroving his theory, in regard to bad 
1oney, to be correct. 


Afternoon Session. 


Convention resumed regular order of 
business, Prof. Cook in the chair. 
Communication was received from 


| J. Y. Detweiler, delegate from North- 


western Ohio Association, inquiring if 
the North American Bee-Keepers’ Con- 


| vention for 1878 had any connection 
and others | 


with the American Institute Fair. 
Rey. O. Clute, Iowa, said that he sup- 
posed the inquiry was instigated by 


_ some party who hada private axe to 


grind, and therefore moved to lay the 
communication on the table. Carried 


: | unanimously. 
other fact that the micro-coccus fungus | F . 


W. Chapman, Illinois, Chairman 
of the Committee on Dissection and 


| Analysis of Vresident’s Address, sub- 


mitted a report recommending that the 


As to the adulteration of honey, they 
believed that by the earnest efforts of 


| the honey producers the matter will 


regulate itself. They believed the mat- 
ter of creating a home demand for 


duction of it, and a more general 


| endeavor on the part of apiarists to 


introduce it into every home was earn- 
estly recommended. In relation to that 
portion of the address relative to rail- 
road tariffs on apiarian supplies and 
roducts, the committee recommended 
he matter to be placed in the hands of 
the Executive Committee with power 
to act. The report was accepted and 


| adopted. 


Rev. O. Clute moved a committee of 
one be appointed to solicit contribu- 
tions for Rev. L. L. Langstroth, which 
was carried, and Mr. Clute was ap- 
pointed said committee. 

The subscription amounted to $153.50. 

F. W. Chapman, Illinois, moved the 
adoption of a resolution, requesting 
commercial reporters of newspapers to 
use the words ‘extracted honey,” in- 
Carried. 

Rev. W. F. Clarke, Canada, Chair- 
man of Committee on Report of Rep- 
resentative to Europe, reported the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which were adopted 
unanimously. 

Resolved, That this Association has lis- 
tened with much pleasure to President 
Newman’s report of his trip to Europe, and 


| 
| 


hereby expresses its high appreciation of 
the able and successful manner in which 
he has represented the interests of Ameri- 
can apiculture at the Honey Shows and 
Apiarian meetings of the Old World. It 
heartily approves of the efforts he has made 
to disseminate broad views as to the cheap 
roduction and enlarged consumption of 
10ney, and thereby aided in securing a 
larger market for this important product. 
In view of the fact that President New- 
man’s tour was wholly at his own expense, 
the special thanks of this Association are 
due, and are hereby tendered, to him for 
the eminent service he has performed. 
Resolwed, That this Association rejoices 
in the cordial and enthusiastic reception 
accorded to President Newman by the 


apicultural societies and leading bee-mas- | 


ters in Britain and on the the European 
continent, trusting that the harmonious 
feeling evinced may always be cherished 
by the bee-keepers of the world towards 
each other. This Association hopes that 
the friendly visit which has been made, 
will ere long be returned by some one or 
more of prominent apiculturists of Europe, 
to whom it will be our pride and pleasure 
to extend as hearty a welcome as that given 
to our Representative. 

Resolwed, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be sent by the Corresponding Secre- 
tary to the apicultural societies of Europe 
visited by our Representative. 


A. J. King, of New York, read a pa- 


Mr. King spoke of several methods of 
inhumanity practiced by some apiar- 
ists. and believed that a law should be 
enacted punishing persons who are 
guilty of inhuman practices with bees. 

The Rey. O. Clute. of Lowa, read a 
paper on 


Increasing the Demani for Honey. 


The fact that within a few years honey has 
fallen very much in price. has alarmed not a 
few producers. They are alinost disposed 
to give up their profession, because of a 
fear that prices will fall so low that a living 
cannot be made. But compare the prices 
paid for honey now and ten or twelve years 
ago, with the prices of flour, meat, tea, 
coffee, cotton cloth, and many other articles, 
and 1 think, it will be seen that honey has 
held its own very well indeed. The price 
of honey now compared with its price ten 
years ago is, I think, larger than the price 
of most real estate now, compared with its 
price ten years ago. If honey will procure 
for its oye just as many of the com- 
forts of life now as it would procure ten 
years ago, its price in reality has not fallen 
atall. Itisjustas valuable now as formerly, 
for it brings just as much value in exchange. 

Instead of alarm at low prices, and a 
rapid retreat from the business, honey-pro- 
ducers should Jabor to bring their products 
to wider recognition, to increased consump- 
tion, to greater demand. Honey is beauti- 
ful, healthy, delicious. Nearly all persons 
like it. Showthem that its price is such 
that they can afford to buy, and_they will 
buy in increasing quantities. The taste, 


| who see it. 


| establishing and naming 
| honey produced in all sections of the 


and the habit of buying, once acquired, will 
continue, and will spread among others, 
until honey will become as general an 


| article of food as sugar and syrups now are. 
| The energetic and far-seeing bee-keeper 
| will look to this increasing demand and 
| much larger market for a chance fora living 
| income, rather than to a hasty retreat from 


the business, or to any temporary devices 


| for keeping up the price of hone 


In order that the demand for Loney may 


increase, and the business of honey-pro- 
| ducing be put on a firm footing, attention 
| should be turned by all 
development of the 


bee-keepers to 
market. ‘To this 
development certain methods will tend. 

1. Nothing but. a thoroughly good article 
should be put upon the market. No foreign 
ingredients of any kind should, under any 


| circumstances, be mixed with honey that is 
| sold. If, from any cause, an inferior qual- 
| ity of honey is produced, it should be used 
| for feeding the bees at seasons when they 


need extra feed to promote breeding, and so 
be consumed in the hive. 
2. All honey, both comb and extracted, 


| must be put on the market in attractive 


shape, so that it will please the eye of all 
The single-comb sections, and 


the crates with glass sides, seem to offer the 


; most desirable package for comb honey. 
| For retailing extracted honey, tin pails of 
| different sizes will in time probably sup- 
| plant every other package. 
| to the merits of glass jars and cups as 


er entitled “* Humanity to the Bees.” | receptacles for extracted heney, but the tin 


I am not blind 


pails have excellencies in the way of size, 


| strength, price, and ease of handling that 
| are their own sufficient recommendation. 


3. All honey should be classified into 
rades, and each grade should have a name 
y which it is known in all parts of the 
country. Then every producer should aim 


| to have his honey the best of its grade. It 
, would seem that our National Association 


could do an important work by carefully 
the grades of 


country. Possibly, some of the grades 
would extend over the whole country, and 
could be produced by every bee-keeper. 
Probably some grades would have only a 
local depending on flowers 
found only in a limited area. But whether 


| national or local, the grades being once 


established and defined, all would have a 
standard towards which to work, and so 
the meg! of the honey and the condition 
in which itis put upon the market, would 
both be improved and made permanent, 


_ and buyers, becoming after a time accus- 


tomed to the grades, would have a standard 
to guide them in purchasing. 

4. To develop a permanent home market 
is usually wise in whatever business one is 
engaged. There is probably scarcely a 
hamlet in the whole country where the 
sale of honey could not be greatly increased. 
Individual honey-producers should see that 
every grocer in country, village, and city in 
their vicinity is supplied with good honey, 
nicely put up ; and that the grocer offers it 
at a fair advance on the price he paid for it. 
Often a large amount of nice honey can be 
sold by peddling it from house to house. 
By thus disposing of a large part of the 


honey crop at home, a better price can be 
secured for the part thus sold, and there 
will be a less amount for the markets of the 
large cities, and for exportation, and hence 
better prices can be obtained for this. 

5. The demand for honey in the large 
cities could be indefinitely increased by a 
co-operative effort among producers. By a 
very large number of grocers honey is now 
not kept at all, or else is kept in small 
quantities, and in an unconspicuous way. 
It is put aside where it is scarcely seen in 


the grocery, and no systematic attempt is | 


made to eall to it the attention of buyers, 


by showing its quality and beauty and by | 


stating its price. Now, let our National 


Association, or any other efficient organiza- | 


tion of bee-keepers, establish an agency in 


each of the large cities, in charge of a good | 


business man. Under the direction of this 
agent let tie city be thoroughly canvassed, 


and every respectable grocer induced to | 


take honey, to keep it on sale in a conspic- 
uous place, to advertise it in the numerous 


ways known to the trade, and there is no | 
doubt at all that the market in all these | 


large cities could be very much extended. 
Through such agencies, a very large part of 
the honey crop of the country could be sold, 


without going into the hands of jobbers. It , 


is probable that more than enough could be 
saved in not having to pay commissions to 


jobbers, to meet all the expenses of such | 
agencies, so that from the first there would | 
be an economical movement, and in the end | 


would create a greater demand for honey, 
increase our business, and obtain for us 
higher prices. 


6. A market for comb 
extracted honey is opening in 
countries. It is but recently that this mar- 
ket began to assume important proportions. 
The modern methods of storing honey in 


single-comb sections, and of packing the | 
sections in crates, enable it to be carried by | 
Our | 
beautiful comb honey can now be put into | 


rail and steamer almost everywhiere. 


the European markets at such cheap rates, 
that it seems probable only a few years will 
pass before we shall have a large and con- 


stant foreign demand, needing every yeara | 


large part of our crop to meet it. And 


extracted honey is so easily transported in | 


barrels and tin cans to all lands and all 


climes, however distant, and is already | 


commending itself so favorably to foreign 


consumers, that there seems no doubt but | 


persistent pushing may ere long build up 
for it a large and remunerative demand 
abroad. The most recent word to bee-keep- 
ers, from a firm largely interested in export- 


ing honey, is “‘to work their apiaries for the | 


exclusive production of extracted honey.” 
If at this early date in the history of the 
exportation of honey from the United 
States our honey receives such favor, there 
is surely good reason to anticipate that wise 
methods of work may ere long develop a 
demand that will readily take up whatever 
surplus may remain after our home markets 
are supplied. This demand could undoubt- 
edly be rapidly developed by establishing 
agents in the principal European countries, 
who should bring our honey to the notice of 
wholesale and retail dealers, be prepared to 
prove its perfect purity against all charges 


honey and for | 
foreign | 


and misrepresentations, and to put pur- 
chasers into direct communication with 
producers, or else to act themselves as 
agents for the sale of our honey. 

If the considerations briefly and inade- 

uately presented in this paper are true, 
there seems no insurmountable difficult 
in increasing the demand for honey in all 
country neighborhoods, in all villages and 
small cities, and in all the large cities of 
our own country. It seems, too, that 
rational, well-directed efforts may increase 
the demand from foreign countries to very 
large proportions. O. CLUTE. 

Iowa City, Iowa. 

Mr. Jones, Ont., by request, explained 
his method of putting ¥ honey. He 
had tried large barrels; but found his 
smaller barrels, holding about 100 lbs., 
the most salable. He waxes his barrels 
with parafiine, and finds a great saving 
in honey from leakage, as there is much 
less strain than on the larger packages. 
He could notrecommend glass, as there 
would be loss from breakage. He ex- 
hibited 30,000 lbs. of extracted honey 
at the Fair at Toronto, and worked up 
a great demand then forit. He packed 
some honey for the interior in 10,15 
and 20-lb cans; these were shipped in 
strong wooden boxes. He had sold 
60,000 Ibs. this year, 

Mr. Pammell, Wisconsin, found a 
home demand for all his honey, in 2-lb 
sections; the demand there being for 
comb honey. 

Vice President Oatman being called 
to the chair, Mr. Newman addressed 
the Convention on the subject of pack- 
ing and supplying honey ; the develop- 
ment of the demand for it, and the 
present and future market for it in the 
extracted form. 

Rev. O. Clute submitted a programme 
of a series of lectures before the Youn 
Men’s Christian Association, in whic 
was announced a lecture by Mr. D. A. 
Jones, of Beeton, Ont., on *‘ the Bee,” 
and approving that method as being a 
good one for educating the masses of 
people in the matter of bee-keeping and 
honey consumption. 

Rev. W. F. Clarke, of Ontario, sug- 
gested as a good text for Mr. Clute the 
following: ‘* Butter and honey shall 
ye eat.” 

James Heddon, of Michigan, ex- 
— the opinion that extracted 
10ney was not only better than comb 
honey, but could be procured so much 
cheaper that it must inevitably be used 
instead. He had lately received a let- 
ter from an English honey merchant 
who stated that, although the English 
and continental crop was small, the 
price of comb honey in London would 
not be more than seven or eight cents 
= pound for the the present year. 

his, he said, was not a very strong 


| 


inducement to ship comb-honey to Eu- 
rope. He had found that this year 
honey is needed far more than last year, 
and ascribed it to the fact that honey 
is scarcer than usual. He was fully of 
the opinion that honey is not a staple 
article. He believed an attempt is 
being made to create an over-supply of 
honey in this country to glut the mar- 
ket, and to get the market price so low 
as to be to produce it. He 
inquired of President Newman what 
had been the om of honey in England 
at the time of his visit. 

President Newman stated that it re- 
tailed for about half-a-crown—60 cents 
a pound. 

r. Heddon then said he was con- 
vinced that shippers were trying to 
overstock the home market,and induce 
the belief that honey shipping is at- 
tended with great difficulties. 

Rev: O. Clute believed that the over- 
supply would in time create an in- 
creased consumption, as had been the 
ease with cheese and strawberries. All 
that is needed is to cail the attention 
of the public to its good quality. 

James Heddon rose to ask a question. 
He wished to know how it was that if 
Samson long ago had raised honey in 
the body of a lion, where was the ne- 
cessity now of laboring to introduce it, 
if it had good points of its own to re- 
commend it. 

Rev. O. Clute inquired if strawberries 
had not been raised in Samson’s time; 

et their profitable production and 
arge consumption had but just now 
commenced. 

D. A. Jones believed that the use of 
honey could be popularized by getting 
everybody to use it. He had noticed 
that the demand in his own neighbor- 
hood had increased. Fifteen years ago 
he could sell but 300 pounds at home, 
and now he has to keep 10,000 pounds 
to supply the local demand. 

Mrs. Harrison, of Ill., has no trouble 
selling all the honey she can produce at 
a good rate. She makes a practice of 
calling the'attention of those with whom 
she has dealings, to the quality of her 
honey, and generally effects a sale. 
She believed she could get all her con- 
science would allow her to ask for it, 
this year. 

D, A. Jones had used tin cans for 
shipping honey, but much preferred 
small barrels. 

Mr. Pettit, Ont., had tried glass jars, 
but his market required fruit jars, and 
in them he can sell all his crop. 

Dr. Slade preferred fruit jars, as 
grocers generally furnished them and 
he filled them with honey for 12% cents 


per pound. 


E. J. Oatman, Illinois, moved the 
adoption of the following resolution, 
which was carried unanimously : 

Resolved, That in recognition of their valuable in- 
ventions, Mrs. F. A. Dunham, of Depere, Wisconsin, 
and T. F. Bingham, of Otsego, Michigan, be made 
Honorary Members of this Society : the former for 
her superior foundation, and the latter for his valu- 
able smoker. 

It was moved and carried, that an 
evening session be held, convening at 
seven o’clock. 


Evening Session. 


The meeting was called to order at 
7 0’clock by the President. An essay was © 
read by the Secretary, entitled 


Dysentery as a Bee Disease. 


I will endeavor to shape this article to 
draw out discussion, and in doing so shall 
draw largely from an article over a fictitious 
signature in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
for June, 1879, having permission so to do. 

What is the greatest and most discourag- 
ing drawback in apiarian pursuit, is it not the 
maladies of our bees ? But there are only 
two that are seriously destructive, to-wit: 
Foul-hrood and dysentery. Permit me to 
ask: With our present knowledge and ex- 
perience, could we not have pleasure and 
profit far exceeding the present if we had 
some simple and cheap antidote or remedy 
for these two destructive diseases ? 

Foul-brood 1 believe has_ often been con- 
quered, and the bees, hives, combs and 
honey saved, but itis not one-thousandth part 
as destructive as dysentery. Let us endea- 
vor to find the cause and cure of the Jatter 
disease. It is true that in the Northern 
States there has been a coincidence, with 
the extreme cold winters and the dysentery; 
but has this disease never made its appear- 
ance in mild winters or milder latitudes? 
Has it not been fully as destructive in 
scientifically protected apiaries as those on 
their summer stands without protection ? 
But few will doubt, that bees properly pro- 
tected in winter are far more exempt from 
ordinary casualties! Many know that the 
best of atmospheric protection will not 
ward off this disease! If the extreme cold 
causes it, we must suppose that Maine, Ver- 
mont, Poland, northern Russia and Siberia, 
must import fresh colonies every spring, 
for those States have as long and contin- 
uously cold winter every year as New 
York, Michigan and many other localities in 
similar thermal latitudes had last winter, 
and the winters that the disease visited us 
some few years since with such fatal and 
wide spread results. 

Again the disease has been charged to the 
juice of the apple, but is it not a fact that 
the disease prevailed in many apiaries out 
of the reach of cider mills ? 

It has been supposed and asserted that it 
was caused by late-gathered thin honey and 
that it soured before it was sufficiently 
evaporated to be capped over; with the 
splendid dry autumns in this latitude (es- 
pecially that of last fall) is such a cause 
possible? I do not think so; but for the 
sake of the argument, suppose some honey 
of that kind is gathered, is it not probable 
that every drop was consumed between the 


| 
| 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


first killing frost and the time the weather 
was too cold for them to take purifying 
flights ? Two other obstacles are presented 
to the theory and reasoning of the benefits 
of purifying flights, and capped or thick 
honey. e know and assert without fear of 
successful contradiction, that they died as 
rapidly when being fed exclusively upon 
thick, capped honey, gathered in the pre- 
ceeding June and July and with the purify- 
ing flights of from once in two weeks to 
every day, from the middle of March to the 
time of fruit bloom. Iam giving facts that 
oceurred under my own observation, at a 
cost of twenty colonies, strong, well packed 
with chaff, with proper ventilation, and on 
their summer stands. 

We, as well as many others have lost as 
large a proportion of our bees from dysen- 
tery when housed in perfectly constructed 
and ventilated depositories, as when left on 
their summer stands. ; 

You, no doubt, expected me to give some 
preventive or remedy tor this fearful dis- 
ease. I cannot. I know of none. I can 


guess that it is honey-dew ; can guess that | 


to extract all of their honey in the fall, and 
feed them sufficient of sugar-syrup, they 


rye meal or some other substitute for pollen 
were incorporated. That they will live for 
at least six weeks upon plain sugar candy, 
placed in close contact, and at the top of the 
cluster, 1 know. 

That all honey gathered in the summer 
months which is thick and — over is 
not good to prevent dysentery, I know. 

That the disease is caused by honey-dew, 
I suspect; that it may be caused by a con- 
dition of the atmosphere as suggested by 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, is possible. 

Permit me to suggest that a committee be 
appointed from members of this Convention 


resent, to experiment with two or three 


hives each, first by extracting all the — 
and feeding a portion of the colonies wit 
sugar syrup anda portion with sugar candy 
either —_ or with flour incorporated. i 
am really in similar darkness to most of the 
bee-keepers and the enquirer on page 262 of 
the current volume of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL. I want light and information. 
Wayne, Mich. E. Roop. 


F. F. Collins, Texas, had never seen 


a case of dysentery in the South. 
The Secretary then read an essay on 


Fertilization in Confinement, 


I so reduced my bees in the fall of 1878, 
by rearing successive crops of young queens for 
experiment, till in November, that I lost all 
but two colonies during the winter, and it was 
not till the first of August this year that I had 
colonies enough, to again continue my trials to 
work out a practical method of accomplishing 
the fertilization of a queen in confinement. 

Long before I was ready to begin operations, 
there was published an article in the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL written by H. L. Jeffrey, 
of Woodbury, Conn., stating that he had been 
able to have queens repeatedly fertilized when 
shut up closely in a nucleus with drones. He 


| and connected with 


remarked that he did not consider it anything 
that could be made of practical use. If this 
arrangement would work generally, even if 
the author could not appreciate it, 1 thought I 
could. So the first experiment I tried this 
year was to shut up half a dozen young queens 
in nuclei with plenty of drones, and all things 
fixed as niccly as possible, as far as I could 
judge, to make a sure thing of it. I did this 
with great interest and hope, becaus¢ it seemed 
to me, that, if this would work, it was the 
simplest and most practical way of getting 
queens fertilized in confinement or otherwise. 
I kept those queens there about a month, and 
they all had capped brood when I opened the 
nuclei to let the bees fly out. I think not one 


of those queens went out to be fertilized, al- 
though I have kept them standing till the pre- 
sent, they all went right on laying, but not a 
single worker-bee ever hatched from their 
That settled that theory to my satisfac- 


eggs. 
tion. 
Well most of these young queens were 


} ; | daughters of a Cyprian—one of two queens 
would winter well on it alone, orupon sugar- | 
eandy, into which a proper proportion of | 


imported in June by A. J. King and kindly 
furnished me forexperiment, so I had Cyprian 
drones in a short time, in abundance. I next 
went about carrying out some plans I had 
matured during the winter of arranging two 
nuclei in the ends of my “long idea” hives 
to be composed of a comb each of just hatch- 
ing bees and capped brood, with a virgin queen 


| and a few drones, in a wire-cloth cage which 


would be kept warm by the heat of the hive, 
such small fertilizing 
cages as I used last season on the outside of 


| the hive. 


I rigged up six such nuclei, and waited and 
fussed with them till the young bees got old 
enough to come out into the cages as well as 
the queens, without getting a single one fertil- 
ized. Circumstances all seemed favorable, 
and I could account for the failure only on the 
supposition that the drones thus reared were 
good for nothing for fertilization. I rigged up 
the nuclei again, putting in the same queens 
and other drones, which I had by this time 
succeeded in rearing from the old queen, and 
the first afternoon, had three fertilized, and the 
next day, a fourth ; and the remaining two had 
now commenced to lay drone eggs and did not 
come out again. 

In watching the fertilization of these queens, 
I concluded that the fertilizing cages needed 
improvement. The bottom seemed to be too 
near the top and afforded too convenient a 
place for both queen and drone to settle and 
loaf, and this took up so much time as to be 
always annoying, sometimes causing failure, 
and making the process impracticable. So I 
decided to make the box longer from top to 
bottom, and when I was about it, I thought I 
would do it thoroughly. I saweda foot board 
into two, lengthwise, cut off four pieces reach- 
ing from the ground to about the height of my 


| 


| 
eyes, nailed them together, making a long 


square tube 6x8 inches ; I nailed a large piece 
put a pane of hot-bed glass over the top, and 


entrance for the queen and drones. I set it 


near a nucleus containing a virgin queen nearly | 


ready to be fertilized, and to this nucleus I 


the young queen when she came out. 

The next day the queen came out,-was duly 
caught, and I let her run into my tall cage, and 
put in soon after with her, two or three drones. 
They all began to crawl and crawl, but after 


when he was once there, he staid. After a 
good while the queen next took wing; but she 


generally flew at one corner, and the drone at | 


another. I concluded that there ought to be 
a dark border between the glass and _ the side 
of the box, so that the one could fly around 
the other when it was hugging the edge of the 
glass. 
board, while I could paste a border of black 
cloth around it. When I returned the glass, 


of course, all were crawling again, and they | he had offered $25.00 as a premium for 
| an essay giving the plan for a success- 


continued to do so till too late for anything else 
that day. With much difficulty I hunted the 
queen out of that box, and returned her to the 
nucleus, and concluded I would sleep that 
night over the state of the case. It seemed 
I wanted a larger box, one not so suggestive of 
crawling, which would furnish a wider dark 
border to the glass, and yet be better lighted by 
the window than if narrow. 

Next morning, Oct. 11, I took an empty 
sugar barrel, clean and tight, with a cover fit- 


ting tightly over the upper hoop, and into this | 


cover I cut a round hole about 4 inches across, 
in the center, and fastened a piece of glass 
against it on the under side. I now waited 


till I had the queen again in the trap, which , 


happened about 2 o’clock. I put three drones 
with her and threw them all into the barrel 
standing in the bright sunlight, and quickly 


closed the lid. They all immediately flew to | 


the glass, and before I had got ready to look 
at them fairly, the queen had mated with one 
of the drones. I took the barrel into a room 
and caught the queen and returned her to the 
nucleus. 
which I expected would soon be out, and I 
had traps then set to catch them; but in my 
anxiety to see if the thing could be done 
again, I could not wait for them to come out, 
so I went to the hive and caught one of these 
queens with a queen-cage and put her into the 
barrel with drones. She mated about as 
quickly as the other, I next tried the third and 
she likewise mated—not one of thethree being 
in the barrel 5 minutes. : 

This was my last queen for the season. But 
I have done. I can hardly expect that every 
queen will mate as soon as these did; but the 
arrangement—simple as it is, accomplishes 


| method satisfactorily practical. 
attached a small fertilizing cage, so as to catch | 


| his stock. 


confinement. 
/ such an essay last year and he has 


_ further experiments. 


h Ss, | 
| way ; both produced good Italian 
workers. 


everything that seems to be necessary—namely, 


| it induces the bees to fly without the loss of 
of thick board to the bottom for a foot and | 


any time: to fly in close proximity to each 


| other, and to keep constantly turning so as to 
bored a small hole near the bottom for an | 


notice immediately a mate when near; and so, 
I believe that queens can be put through the 
process with sufficient rapidity, to make the 
With the right 
kind of a fertilizing cage, it does not appear to 


| be essential that the queen should be caught 
| on her way out to mate. 
| be confined to the nucleus till she is certainly 
| old enough to mate, and then picked out and 


| put into the fertilizing cage; but neither she 
long waiting a drore flew up to the glass, and 


I think she should 


nor the drones should be taken hold of with 

the hands nor squeezed or touched with any 

thing that would daub them in the least. 
Observing this, caution, I think that any 


_ bee-keeper who will try, can in this way have 
| all his queens fertilized in confinement ; while 
| the trouble required is as nothing compared to 


| the loss he can prevent, and the control he can 
I replaced the glass with a piece of | 


exercise over the purity and improvement of 
J. HAsBRouck. 


Dr. Parmly, of New York, said that 


ful accomplishment of fertilization in 
Prof. Hasbrouck gave 


drawn his check for the $25.00. The 
Professor gave it into the hands of the 
President to be awarded this year for 
He was glad the 
Professor had been successful with his 
plan this year. 

Rev. O. Clute, lowa, suggested this 
Was a most important question, as_ it 
placed the matter of the proper fertili- 
zation of the queens completely under 
the control of the queen-breeder. 

J. Balch, Ill., stated that in June last 
he had found two combs with queen- 
cells capped, which he removed and 

laced in nuclei. When the queens 

atched he enclosed the hive with 
mosquto-bar. On the third day the 


| young queen came out, struck the bar 
' and flew back. meeting a drone an 


was fertilized. The next day another 
came out, and was mated the same 


Wm. Clement, Iowa, related an in- 
stance of a man in Iowa who had met 
with success in fertilizing a queen in a 
dry goods box, with a glass placed in 
one corner. 

A. J. King, New York, related that a 
Mr. Davis had informed him he had 
we success fertilizing queens in con- 

nement, by the N. C. Mitchell process. 

Prof. Cook had tried every way he 
could think of, but without success. 
He had not used a barrel; but would 
try it next season. 


Mr. Bingham, Mich., had two queens 
which were wingless, that some way 
became fertilized, and both laid eggs 
which produced worker bees. He asked 
Prof. Cook if it would not be well to 
extract the wings from some queens 
and note the result ? 

Prof. Cook—I have frequently cut 
one, two and three wings, but never 
have had them properly fertilized. 

Mr. Clute, Lowa, offered the following 
resolution ; which was adopted: 


Resolved, That this Convention has heard with — 


much interest the able essay of Prof. Hasbrouck, on 
“Fertilization in Confinement ;” that we recognize 
the great value of the results attained; that we 


Rape those results will prove to be generally practi- 
cal, a 


nd that we extend to him our hearty congratu- 
lations over his suceess. 


James Heddon, of Mich., read an 
essay entitled 


Qualities in Bees. 


I will try, in as few words as possible, to 
give you my opinion in regard to qualities 
in bees, and in different races. Of the Ger- 
man or black bee we have two eee common 
to this locality—one, the small black ; the 
other, the larger brown. Of these two 
varieties, I find the most desirable qualities 
with the large brown. After making this 
division in the German race, I will make 
another in the brown variety, by stating that 
I have seen these bees much more peaceful, 
and better workers, in some localities than 
in others. I will now make one more di- 
vision with this same variety by further 
saying, that in the most prosperous apiaries 
I haveseen some colonies of equal numbers 
that far excelled those by their side. This 
———— difference that gave the apiar- 

st so much better profit and more pleasure, 

isin no way to be found out except bya 
season’s trial. There are no signs that re- 
veal these differences even to the most 
expert. 1 feel thatevery bee-keeper present 
is fully aware of what I have stated above. 

I will now take up the other popular race 
of bees—the Italians. The same divisions 
and subdivisions are in the same way appli- 
eable to that preferred race. We have two 
very distinct varieties of them, viz: the 
shorter bright yellow bees, and the long, 
leather-colored. In my acquaintance, every 
bee-keeper who has had both varieties, is 
enthusiastic in his preference for the long, 
leather-colored bees. My experience is the 
same. These bees possess more desirable 
qualities than all the other varieties men- 
tioned. They do not, however, embrace 
a few of the valuable traits of character 
that we find inthe large brown German 
bees. I may here mention that some of the 
hybrids Seago by across between the 
dark Italian and light German, are in my 
judgment the very best bees we have; but 
it is important that the mother should be of 
the Italian variety. One very singular and 
unlooked-for, but acceptable fact, is that 
this hybrid is not excelled for good nature 
by any other bee that I have ever seen. 

It might not be out of place to mention 
some of the traits of these dark Italians 
that make them so much preferred. They 
excel in good nature; in good behavior ; 


as honey gatherers ; as comb builders (all 
except the large brown German bee); most 
emphatically as breeders and_ vigilant 
watchers, being about moth and robber- 
roof; last, but first in importance, they 
rave with me far excelled any other type 
of bees in wintering and living through 
sickness called bee cholera. In no other 
animal under the control of man do we see 
more of a disposition toward variation or 
sporting, both physiologically and charac- 
teristically considered. 

Here, then, is a grand opportunity for 
man to improve this little race of animals, 
up to a standpoint yet hardly conceived of. 

First, we must get it out of our heads that 
physical markings go hand in hand with 
mental traits. My experience, observation 
and reading convinces me that they do not. 
We must stop saying, ‘“‘ The Italians are the 
best bees.” Bees with three yellow bands 
are called pure Italians. 

Porter has such bees, and says they are 
not better than black bees. I believe him. 
Dadant has such bees also, and says they 
are much better than the blacks. I also be- 
lieve him. 

lL once wrote that black bees were as good 
as Italians. Again, I wrote that they were 
nowhere near as good a bee. I never wrote 
a falsehood, if 1 knew it. 

Black bees will compare more favorably 
with any Italians as honey gatherers, if 
white clover is the surplus crop, and near 
the apiary ; but where long flights or deep 
nectaries are the order of the day, give us 
none but the long-bodied, dark colored 
Italians, and their lucky crosses with the 
large brown German bee. 

Stop and think what a wonderful law of 
nature it is, that will almost certainly pro- 
duce a hybrid bee, crosser than either of the 
races from which it was born. And stranger 
still, why should this law cease to exist 
when we cross the dark Italians with the 
lightGermans. Weneed not at present look 
after the whys or wherefores, but let us take 
advantage of the facts, and make a march 
onward in the desirable qualities of our 
stock. No class of growers has a better 
chance to do this than we; first, because of 
the wide variations in the qualities of bees, 
and second, because of the rapid production 
of generations. We can have Miss Queen, 
Mrs. Queen, Grandma Queen and Great- 
Grandma Queen, all never having seena 
night twelve hours long. For four years 1 
have been working in this direction, and L 
feel that I am well paid for my trouble. 
Various and many are the methods that ne- 
cessity has suggested to control the fertili- 
zation of my queens, and weed out all 
undesirable traits of character from that 
direction as well as from theothers. (I 
to mention some of these plans under the 
topic of Queen-rearing’’). 

Iam rather of the opinion that all of our 
Italians are hybrids, and I further think that 
a race of bees, or strain of any race, cannot 
be made to duplicate themselves. Further, 
we don’t want any exact duplicates of bees, 
or anything else. We want better ones. 
We now have better ones than we used to 
have, and we are going to have still better 
ones yet, and so on, better and better. I 
believe we have some as good, if not more 
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valuable strains of bees in America than 
can be found anywhere else. ‘* Necessity is 
the mother of invention,” and bees have 
got to be ‘‘ business,’ to make the comb to 
hold the nectar that very frequently lies 
about loose, in the summer time, in this 
country. Their disposition is to have it all, 
and nature often hands it out so bounteously 
that it makes the little fellows cultivate 
habits of industry, together with solid mus- 
cles, to take it all in out of the wet and 
sunshine. 

I think Mr. Pometta did well to take home 
an American-Italian queen. ‘Actions speak 
louder than words.” JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich. 


Mr. Hunter, of Iowa, said a black 
bee could sting him 9 times out of 10 
before he could kill it; but with 
Italians he could kill 9 out of 10 before 
a could sting him. 

rs. Spencer propounded the ques- 
tions : ‘‘Are bees taxable property ? If 
so, how, by whom, and how much ?” 

Mr. Wilcox. Yes. 

Mr. Heddon. I have been assessed 
every year on my bees. 

Mr. Winslow, Wis., has been taxed. 

Dr. Slade, Ill., has been taxed for 


his bees; but in other parts of his 
county, assessors do not list them. 

Mr. Grimm, Wis., has always been 
assessed one dollar per colony. 


Mr. Collins, Texas, has never known 
bees to be assessed in his State. 

Mr. Bingham, Mich., has always been 
assessed on his bees ; but a party keep- 
ing but few colonies, is passed over. 

r. Godfrey, Iowa, has made in- 
quiries in many States, and finds about 
one in ten only pays taxes on bees. 

Mr. King said, in New York bees are 
taxed 20 per cent. 

The Secretary read an essay on 


Bee Enemies the Bee-Keepers’ friends. 


In selecting this subject we have endeavored 
to present something new and yet true. 

Many things in life we take as evil which 
in reality is for our good. The All-Wise 
Creator, for a good purpose, no doubt, has 
limited man’s knowledge. Some things we 
know; but there are more things of which 
we know nothing; and some things we 
think- we know and do not! To pretend to 
be very wise seems to be a natural failing or 
weakness of the genus homo! But few ever 
reach that eminence where they can see the 
utter insignificance of the whole sum of human 
knowledge; consequently the world is full of 
quacks, called by some scientists. 

They will give you a long-winded theory, 
interspersed with foreign words, to make a 
show of wisdom, while what they tell you 
neither they nor anybody else know anything 
about. These quacks pervade every profes- 
sion in life. They impose themselves on a 
credulous public with the expectation of adu- 


lation and reward. And our noble profession 
is no exception to the general rule. In every 
department they are found. They can tell 
you how to perform every operation from a 
possible fertilization of a queen, to the chang- 
ing of the sex of the egg, and especially how 
to make a fortune out of nothing. This is one 
of the enemies of the bee. Thousands of 
hives are destroyed by novices in attempting 
to follow these quacks. 

Dysentery and foul-brood, both from the 
same cause, are enemies that make their peri- 
odic slaughter without respect to persons. 
This is the great enemy of all, defying a stay 
In its progress. 

Another foul-brood is that hoard of patent 
vendors, with their oily tongues and glib 
mouth. Samson-like, they slay thousands. 
Next is a less pretentious but just as important 
animal—the toad. He will walk up to a hive 
of bees with less timidity than either the quack 
or humbug-vendor, and take a position where 
he is prepared to take the “little busy bee” 
in out of the wet. However, this is not much 
of an enemy, and we rather admire his temer- 
ity, and do not know but he is entitled to all 
the poison and honey he can get; one proba- 
bly the antidote of the other. 

The bee-killer is an insect that belongs to a 
species of the genus, specie-resumption gold- 
bug. The way they can be told is by their 
long legs and proboscis, by which they are 
able to hold an enemy fast, suck out his life- 
blood, and yet be clear cut of reach of harm. 
The difference between this species and an- 
other is not much: One takes the honey be- 
fore we get it, and the other, after. With his 
long legs, (National banks) and his long pro- 
poscis (bonds), he is able to suck labor dry of 
any fruits with the greatest ease imaginable. 

The great bugbear, bee moth, can hardly be 
classed as a bee enemy. It is more of an 
enemy to the bee-keeper, in that it prevents 
many sales of bees to the inexperienced. 

Other enemies might be mentioned, but to 
be brief we will turn to the other side’ of the 
question. How are those enemies the bee- 
keepers friends? We answer: because they 
keep the stock of bees in the country so re- 
duced that there is a market for both bees and 
honey. Without these enemies bees would 
become so numerous that there would be sale 
for neither, and our occupation would be gone. 

Suppose that there was but one colony of 
bees in the United States to-day. In thirty 
years, with the moderate increase of one 
swarm from each colony, annually, there 
would be bees enough to establish an apiary 
of 100 colonies on each farm in the country. 

With the present number of bees and the 
same rate of increase, in a much less time 
than thirty years, there would be bees enough 


| to establish a colony on every acre of land in 


the United States. -Methinks Jasper Hazen 
would then have lots of disciples, if not sooner. 


These figures forcibly present to us the ne- 
cessity of some mode to regulate the increase. 
If it was left to our choice we would undoubt- 
edly select some other than dysentery or foul- 


brood. Even the “sulphur pit” might be 
preferable. Nevertheless, the present, proba- 
bly, is the very best that could be devised for 
the best interests of the bee-keeper. 

While all suffer alike, the most careful 
gathers up and saves what the inexperienced 
and careless let go to waste. Therefore, with 
a few bees, his hives are again soon re- 
stocked; while with the other, combs are de- 
stroyed by a brood of moth, and his hives go 
to waste. 

t is the fiat of the Almighty that man 
‘shall eat bread by the sweat of his face,’ 
and, possibly, his honey too; and although 
bees “work for nothing and board them- 
selves,” some of us have found out that we 
cannot have much honey without an effort. 

Lawrence, Kan. N. CAMERON. 


The N. E. Wis. B. K. Association 
having had some correspondence with 
the Postoffice Department on the sub- 
ject of sending bees in the mails had 
sent it to the Convention to be read. 
Mr. Detweiler also presented a letter 
on the subject, which was read. After 
some discusion it was 

Resolved, That Prof. Cook, D. A. Jones and Presi- 
dent Newman be appointed a committe to bring the 
matter before the P. M. General and endeavor to 
have the ruling reversed. 

A.J. King moved that the committee 
endeavor to have the comb foundation 
ruling also reversed. Carried. 

An essay was read by the Secretary 
entitled 


Are Cheap Queens the Most Profitable ? 


The first question asked, when a man 
purposes entering into a new business or 
when taking up some new branch of his 
business is, Will it pay? The rearing of 
queens is now carried on by a great number 
of persons, and consequently the supply is 
increased to such an extent that the prices 
have fallen so much that men can scarcely 
afford to rear them at all. They must cur- 
tail their expenses as much as possible if 
they wish to make a living profit. 

Certainly in all kinds of business, that 

which gives satisfaction to buyer and seller 
is considered the cheapest and most profit- 
able. When a man invests in untested 
queens, the probability is that they_may 
mate with black drones and if they do so, 
all his labor is lost. It would cost him no 
more labor and but little more money to 
introduce tested queens, and the result 
would be far different. Should he fail with 
his untested queens all will be lost, while on 
the other hand, he can refer to the seller, 
who will at once correct his loss. 
- Will not the introduction of untested 
queens into our apiaries prove detrimental 
to the bee business? As there is no in- 
centive to keep colonies pure, will not our 
bee-keepers allow the purity of their stock 
to be lost ? 


If our apiaries become filled with im- 
pure bees, will not the business fall to the 
ground, and will not the few who keep their 
stock pure then make the money ? 

Smithsburg, Md. D. A. PIKE. 


The members of the Association were 
decidedly opposed to the sale of un- 
tested queens, and fully agreed with the 
last essay. 

The Secretary then read the paper 
entitled 

Comb Foundation. 


Can anything that is new or instructive to 
my fellow members of this Society be said on 
the subject of comb foundation after another 
year’s trial and experiment ? 

Many of us were startled at the last annual 
meeting by the words of the able and prac- 
tieal N. N. Betsinger in giving his experi- 
ence for that year and his words of caution, to 
‘go slow.” Evidently its use is extending 
each year, and that may in some measure be 
taken as an indication of growing popularity. 
No statistics are obtainable as to the amount 
used annually, but in the aggregate it must be 
enormous. Its use would not be long con- 
tinued did we not find it profitable. 

In my own apiary it has proved a success. 
Indeed, were I to choose between comb 
foundation and the honey extractor as auxil- 
liaries, I would sooner dispense with the latter 
than forego the use of the former; not hav- 
ing found any serious trouble with sagging, 
which I guard against by building out in 
nuclei or small colonies and also in strong 
colonies while not actively storing honey. 

I like the latter method best, for often in a 
single night have the cells been so lengthened 
and strengthened as to withstand ordinary 
strain. 

However, I would say that my experiments 
have been made when no extraordinary or 
even full flow of honey was coming in, for 


| we have had none such here for two years. 


It seems to be so easy to control this matter 
of sagging, however, by a little care, that I have 
seen no necessity for trying the more expen- 
sive wire foundation. 

If put into full colonies during any period 
of cessation from honey gathering, or in the 
brood-chamber where the queen will at once 
take possession, I have invariably found them 
to be duly strengthened before any strain 
comes upon them. 

It seems to be a matter of importance that 
the top bar be made sufficiently stiff, and it is 
believed that it needs a stiffer bar than would 
be required for natural combs. 

What are the advantages to the bee-keeper 
in the use of foundation? Among them may 
be named the more perfect control of drone- 
production; a matter of vital moment where 
purity in breeding is desired. Again because 
it enables us to multiply rapidly our combs in 
seasons when their possession alone may de- 
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termine success or failure. Who that has had 
to cut away for the third time patches of drone 
comb, persistently built where it was not 
wanted, or who has after a few days of neg- 
lect found thousands of partly matured drones 
worse than useless in his hives, but will hail 
with delight the advent of foundation ? 

I cannot recommend the use of foundation 
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Cyprians or not. His bees are better 
than either the Italian or the common 
variety. 

Prof. Cook said that if any pure Cyp- 
rians could be found in this country 
Mr. Julius Hoffman had them. 

Prof. Cook exhibited and described 


_ a botanical collection of plants adapted 


for comb honey except as narrow starters, for | cL 3 
4 1 | vorite plant was the Bokhara melilot, 


while it is true that it may be worked down 
thin under favorable circumstances, it is 
equally true that “ bone”’ is often found in the 
middle to the great injury of its market value. 
I have found no trouble with the flat-bottom 
comb, but with me bees do not take so kindly 
to that style as the naturally-shaped-cell 
foundation, Natural starters are preferable 
where they can be had. Some experiments 
were made with whole sheets of flat-bottom 
foundation with a view to their use-as starters; 
but even in crowded colonies many remained 
untouched. 

Thinking that some offensive material 
might have been used on the rolls, I wrote to 
the manufacturer and was assured to the con- 
trary. I hope we shall hear from other mem- 
bers as to this new and really beautiful pro- 
duction introduced so recently. With many 
regrets that I am unable to be with you at this 
meeting, caused as it is by my strong desire to 
help redeem my state, by adoption, of the stigma 
of repudiation at the coming election, I wish 
to be with you heart and soul for the advance- 
ment of enlightened apiculture, and enclose 
my membership fee, $1.00, for 1880. 

Charlottesville, Va. J. W. PorTER. 


D. A. Jones had bought the second 
comb foundation mill that was made, 
and he still had the same one in use. 

Messrs. Cook, Godfrey, Winslow, 
Schofield, King, and others expressed 
entire satisfaction in the use of comb 
foundation. 

Adjourned till 9 a. m. 


THURSDAY—Morning Session. 


The Convention convened at 9 a. m., 
President Newman inthe chair. The 
first business being the selection of the 
place for the next meeting; after some 
discussion Cincinnati was selected by a 
large majority, the time for holding 
that meeting being left with the Exec- 
tive Committee. 

On motion of W. F. Clarke, it was 


Resolved, That the Chicago daily papers be pre- 
sented with a vote of thanks for the very full report 
of our daily proceedings. Ca 


rried. 

President Newman presented to each 
of the reporters a box of choice comb 
honey. This was greeted with general 
applause. 

A. J. King, of New York, was called 
upon to state his experience with so- 
called Cyprian bees. He stated that 
he is not certain whether they are pure 


to furnishing nectar to bees. His fa- 
or sweet clover. A large number of 
other plants were exhibited. 

A paper was then read by the Secre- 
tary on 


A National Apiary and Queen Kearing 
Establishment. 


When your Executive Committee requested 
me to write a brief essay to be read before 
your Convention, they were desirous that 
questions should rather be opened, and not 
exhausted ; but thoroughly discussed by 
your distinguished assembly. I shall, there- 
fore, make my remarks very brief. The 
title of my sketch is so suggestive, in my 
opinion, that it is unnecessary for me to 
propose in detail any plan of operation. I 
shall, therefore, only draw a few outlines, 
and leave the matter to the consideration of 
the distinguished gentlemen in Convention 
assembled. 

My opinion is, that such an establishment 
would pay large dividends, and add greatly 
to the reputation and dignity of American 
enterprise in this direction, recognizing 
the fact that even now the learned apiarists 
of Europe are “looking for more light”’ 
from America, the time will soon come (if 
it has not already) when the United States, 
through the combined efforts and enter- 
prise of our bee-keepers, will be the most 
reliable and leading mart of the world in 
all that pertains to bee-culture. 

Suppose you were to appoint a committee 
in every State to solicit subscriptions for a 
National Apiary and Queen-Rearing Estab- 
lishment, shares in the enterprise to be 
$5.00 each, redeemable the second year, after 
organization (to a limited extent) in goods 
from the establishment at the option of 
shareholders ; say 25 States were repre- 
sented, by 40 shareholders each, making in 
all $5,000, expended as follows: 

200 acres of land, at $5.00 per acre 

2 tenement houses for workmen, at $300. 

1 dwelling house for Superintendent.... 

lapiary or bee-house 

1 work-shop 

stable 

215 colonies of bees in hives, at $4.00....... 860 

6:months’ salary of 2 men, at $35.00 420 

6 months’ salary of Sup’t, at $65.00....... 390 
Material for new hives, queens, etc.... 330 
Expenses of locating and organization 300 


$5,000 

As regards the price of land, I am in- 
formed that first-class timber land can be 
bought at the <—": time along the line of 
the C. S. R. R., which is now fast being 
completed between Cincinnati, Ohio and 
Chattanooga, Tenn., at from $2.00 to $5.00 per 
acre, which would prove as profitable for 
the purpose as high priced land in any sec- 
tion of country. The timber alone on the 
land I mention, if utilized, would more than 
pay for the cost of land. The location for 


$1.000 
600 
800 


a large apiary cannot be excelled ; close to 
the borders, between Kentucky and ‘Tennes- 


see. The profits, if any, for the first year 
could be judiciously expended in further 
improvements. 

n institution of this kind, where so 
many would be interested, each shareholder 
a customer, and each soliciting the patron- 
age of their friends, with the endorsement 
and influence of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, or National Conven- 
tion, conducted on right principles with 
good management, it could hardly fail to 
pay a handsome dividend, and atthe same 
time be an establishment which all Ameri- 
ean bee-keepers would eventually be proud 
of. Some may think it would injure our 
private business, but I cannot think so. I 
am led to believe that such an institution 
would rather tend to stimulate the whole 
bee-keeping interests and place our oceupa- 
tion in that dignified position the profession 
deserves. And it might bein a few years, 
that many young men who are seeking light 

_ and profitable employment, would gladly 
avail themselves of a course of instruction 
in apiculture at the National Apiary and 
Queen-Rearing Establishment. 

Proper safeguards should be provided to 
protect the interests of every shareholder 
equally, and such officers elected that will 
guarantee the enterprise a success from the 
beginning, viz: President, one Vice-Presi- 
dent from each State represented, a Board 
of Directors, Secretary, Treasurer, and 
Superintendent. The latter to make a 
monthly report, to be published in the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 

It is unnecessary at present to enter into 
further details. offer the crude sugges- 
tions, for what they are worth, my object 
being to eall the attention of the North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Association to the 
propriety, or impropriety, of organizing a 
National Apiary and Queen-Rearing Estab- 
lishment. W. WILLIAMSON. 

Lexington, Ky. 


James Heddon, Mich., said he was 

decidedly in favor of the peace, and 
would at once nominate himself for 
Superintendent with a salary of $2, 
a year. He would be willing to guar- 
antee that there would be no honey 
— It should be located at Petos- 
cey. 

The Secretary read an essay entitled 
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How to Prevent Swarming. 


For several years we have had as many 
colonies of bees as we wished, but never 
enough honey. Therefore, our attention 
has been directed to how to prevent increase 
of bees and turn this over-production of 
colonies into augumenting the tons of sur- 
plus honey. Bear in mind that the direc- 
tions I shall give are suitable for our loca- 
tion, and not for all places. 

Ido not stimulate in spring by feeding 
either in or out of the hive, for by such I 
would defeat the objects I have in view, 
viz: less increase and more honey ; for by 
artificial stimulating I cause my hives to be 
over-crowded, and in consequence have an 
increase of swarms to provide hives and 


surplus arrangements for, and but little or 
no honey from the old or new colonies. 

Come with me (in your imagination) 
about the 15th of March to “Sweet Home” 
apiary ; you see my hives have just been 
placed on their summer stands; they are 
double-portico Langstroth hives, having an 
entrance at each end ; the back entrance is 
entirely closed by one piece of wood, the 
front is nearly closed by two blocks. As 
soon as I find a colony strong enough to 
cluster outside I remove one-block from the 
front entrance, and repeat the same with 
the remaining front entrance block when 
necessary, and also with the back entrance 
block, thereby securing good ventilation 
and preventing in a great measure the hive 
from being overheated. 

As warm weather approaches and the hot 
sun of summer causes. the bees still 
cluster outside, although both entrances are 
open, it becomes necessary that the hives 
should be shaded. 

By giving plenty of surplus room for the 
storing of honey, and by extracting often 
enough from those hives we run for extracted 
honey, will keep them almost entirely from 
swarming. To give plenty of surplus room 
in those hives run for comb-honey is not so 
readily done. To accomplish this we use 
a double-portico Langstroth hive, which 
gives us room for four boxes of seven prize 
sections each, or 28 sections in all, belline 
about 42 pounds where tin separators are 
used. These sections have each a piece of 
foundation used as a guide and induce- 
ment to work in the box; as a still greater 
and earlier inducement, we put in the cen- 
ter of each box one section filled, or nearly 
so, with comb, from which we have ex 
tracted the honey the previous fall. In 
these sections we wish to give them working 
room at all times to cluster, build comb and 
store honey that the brood combs may not 
be crowded with honey. As fast as these 
sections are filled and finished, they should 
be taken off and their places filled with 
empty ones. 

By using worker-foundation and cutting 
out drone comb, we prevent the over-pro- 
duction of drones ; this excessive oy of 
drones we believe causes much of the 
swarming fever. We will reiterate what 
we said years ago in the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, that a hive in which there is no 
drone comb to raise drones will not swarm. 

To sum up in brief, ventilate, shade, give 
plenty of surplus room and raise no more 
drones than you need, and those few from 
choice colonies. 


But in spite of all these precautions, we 
will have many swarms ; to make these as 
few as possible with the least labor, we put 
the first swarm in a new hive, for so far we 
have found it useless to return the first 
swarm. We then mark on the slate (of 
which we are the inventor) of the old hive 
79, June 15, sw’d.”’? On the slate of the 
new hive we put “’79, June 15, sw.” In 
from 5 to 10 days afterwards we have a 
second swarm. hile the bees are cluster- 
ing we pinch all the queen-cells and then 
return the swarm, thereby putting an end to 
all swarming of that hive for the present. 

You will see the use of the slate as a 
register in swarming, when the first swarm 
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came off we marked on the slate ‘‘’79, June 
15, sw’d.”” When the second swarm came 
we saw on the slate that they had swarmed 
a few days previous. By this record -we 
then know that this is a second swarm to be 
returned. By this means our apiary of 250 
colonies has increased but little for the last 
three years. D. D. PALMER. 

New Boston, Ill. 

Mr. Sherman, Mich., places a swarm 
from another hive, into that from which 
the swaam has come, saving the neces- 
= of pinching queen-cells. 

r. Ranney, Mich., being called, said 
he had no special way. 

Dr. Slade, Ill., called for Mr. Oat- 
man’s experience. 

E. J. Oatman, Il., could not freely 
give his experience, as he hasa series of 
experiments under trial. and has 
arrived at no satisfactory results. He 
believes he is developing a race of bees 
without swarming tendencies; it re- 
quires another year to determine the 

uestion. If it is successful, he will 
then make it public, but would not like 
to do so before, as it may prove detri- 
mental to others. 

A. A. Winslow, Wis., stated the 
method of a bee-keeper in Ripon, Wis., 
to be the same as that of Mr. Sherman. 

C. S. Schofield, Ind., thinks he can 
control swarming by using a wire-cloth 
—— the size of a comb, enclosing it 
entirely, then place the queen in the 
cage and on the comb, with a little 
brood, and many empty cells. The 
bees build but two or three queen-cells. 

Mr. Bailey, Wis., corrected state- 
ment of Mr. Winslow. Mr. Dart has 
not tried the method suggested, but in- 
tends doing so. 

Mr. Godfrey, Iowa, thought Mr. 
Schofield’s plan impracticable in a large 


apiary. 
Afternoon Session. 

The order of business being selection 
of the Executive Committee, the fol- 
lowing were elected: T. G. Newman, 
Chicago, Ill. ; C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, 
O.; E. J. Oatman, Dundee, Ill.; F. F. 
Collins, Dallas, Texas; A. J. King, 
New York city; D. A. Jones, Beeton, 
Ont.; William Pierce, Dayton, O. 

The President announced that Gen. 
Le Duc, Commissioner of Agriculture, 
was present, and called upon him for a 
speech. The General volunteered to in- 
duce the general government to import 
and distribute the seeds of honey-bear- 
ing plants to a limited extent, and also 
to assist the committee in the matter 
of inducing the P. M. General to re- 
verse his decision concerning the send- 
ing of bees by mail. 

A proposition to amend the consti- 
tution in regard to lady members being 
admitted free was voted down. 


An essay was read by the Secretary 
entitled 


Shall we Induce People to keep Bees? 


Many will answer this, Yes—a few, my- 
self among them, will say, No! _ I think 
this indiscriminate advice to all persons, 
no matter what their condition of life 
or adaptability for the business, to keep bees, 
is all wrong and brings much discredit on 
our profession. People are urged to keep 
bees because they are poor or out of work, 
are sick and need the gentle (?) exercise, to 
ensure wealth and a return to health; 
especially are the invalids and ladies urged 
by all means to take up bee-keeping as the 
one thing needful for health and wealth. 
Our bee periodicals, and nearly all of our 
prominent writers, hold up in pews col- 
ors the ease and advantages of a bee-keep- 
ers life, and but very little notice is taken of 
the very many who make bee-keeping a 
failure. 

lt takes hard work and lots of it, and 

lenty of money, too, to carry on bee-kee 

ng as it ought to be, for profit. As to i 
being invalids’ and gentle ladies’ work, 
listen to one of them, which 1 quote from a 
letter of recent date from a New York bee- 
keeper: ‘‘I purchased a few colonies of 
bees last es ; lam sorry [ bought any, 
and will sell again if I can, and unless m 
health improves, I shall dispose of most all 
the bees I have at some price, because bees 
require care and unless care be given them 
when they need it, they are of no value or 
profit whatever. I find it is busy, hard 
work to take care of bees as they should be 
and for an invalid or sick person to think of 
taking charge of more than 3 or 4 colonies, 
is out of the question.” 

We tell of the great yields and large sales 
of the few, but very little of that which 
tells of the failures, disappointments and 
disgust of the hundreds is told, in compari- 
son to what there really is to tell. any 
start into bee-keeping with bright hopes of 
speedy and easy success, only to find in the 
end failure and “blasted hopes,” because 
they were not adapted to the business and 
never would be. True, there area very few 


who have gained wealth and good health by 
it, but they are few compared to those who 
fail. What other profession can you find 
where its votaries are so eager to have every 
one come and stick their finger in the pie, 
as we bee-keepers are? It reminds me ofa 
flock of chickens, one finds a dainty morsel, 
and instead of eating it in peace, sets up 
his ery and starts off on a run with the rest 
all “tagging” after him. 

It is natural enough for the supply deal- 
ers to want yao! ty | to keep bees, but we 
bee-keepers ought not to want it, especially 
when we mislead them to their loss and our 
detriment. Our Conventions are said to be 
run in the interests of supply dealers, but 


of our societies, is to get bee-keepers to 
organize ; to use as much as possible, uni- 
form styles of hives and honey packages ; 
to learn from each otherthe best methods of 
| handling our bees, marketing honey, etc., 


| 
| 
they ought not to be. My ideas of the use 
| and not to give dealers a chance to sell 


their wares and to induce more to go into 
| the business; but to instruct what are 
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already engaged in it. 


if a person comes 
along who wishes to start in bee-keeping, 
give him all the advice and information in 
your power ; get him started right, or not at 


all. don’t wish to be understood that I 
am opposed to the bee periodicals or the 
supply dealers, for we need them both. But 
I am strongly opposed to inviting every- 
body to join our ranks. Brother bee-keep- 
ers of the National Convention, I have set 
the ball rolling, kick it whither you will. 
Oquawka, Ill. M. KELLOGG. 


J. Heddon, Mich., thought bee-keep- 
ing anything but a health-giving occu- 
pation. 

A. A. Winslow found it quite health 
inspiring. 

J. Heddon, had a statement to make 
and wanted it printed in the JOURNAL, 
About three years ago he was attacked 
by a complaint something like hay 
fever. Last summer he went to Petos- 
key, Mich., and was cured; but upon 
his return, on going to work in his 
honey-house, he was again afflicted. 

Mr. Collins, Texas, suggested an im- 
mediate cure to be the application of 2 
or 8 good, healthy Italian workers. 

The Secretary read a paper on 

Introducing Virgin Queens. 


There is something strange, and to me un- 
accountable, in the antipathy of bees to a 
virgin queen not hatched among them, and 
even to one hatched ina cage within their own 
hive and surrounded by them on all sides. 
One would think that when queenless they 
would as readily receive a virgin queen asa 
laying gne ; but such is not the case. 

It is a fact which every queen-breeder has 
found to his cost that a considerable per cent 
of the queen-cells introduced to nuclei or to 
full colonies are destroyed by the bees before 
the young queens hatch, and there is loss and 
delay in providing queens for them. To cage 
cells and introduce them is exceedingly easy. 
A queen nursery is easily constructed by any 
one who has any mechanical skill, and where 
queen-cells are plenty, and there are not hives 
ready to introduce them, they can be caged, 
put into the nursery, hung in any hive in place 
of a frame, and the young queen allowed to 
hatch. All this is easily and quickly done ; 
but the trouble begins when we attempt to in- 
troduce these newly hatched queens among 
strange bees. 

The first plan proposed was to place the 
newly hatched queen among the bees before 
she had colored, as soon as possible after she 
had emerged from the cell. But I, and doubt- 
less others, have found that this plan is not 
uniformly successful. Sometimes the presence 
of a queen so introduced will be tolerated 
until another can be reared, when she will be 
destroyed. In other cases she will be hugged 
to death or stung within a few hours of her 
introduction. In some eases she will be 


received, and the experiment will be success- 
ful. In the swarming season, when honey is 
coming in plentifully, the plan would proba- 
bly succeed in a large majority of cases, at 
other times but few would be received. 

Some years ago I thought I had discovered 
a plan by which an apiary might be Italianized 
with neatness and dispatch ; I caged a cell and 
put it into a hive where there was a laying 
queen. As soon as I found that the young 
queen had come out of the cell, I removed the 
old queen, and in twenty-four hours opened 
the cage, and allowed the young queen tocome 
out. The experiment was completely succegs- 
ful, and I rushed into print, as an enthusiastic 
novice naturally would, and proclaimed to the 
world my valuable discovery. This was near 
the close of the season, and I did not have 
opportunity for further experiment until the 
next summer. Others took my advice, and I 
followed up the plan the next season, but the 
result was a pretty general failure. 

When a queen-cell is caged and introduced 
into a queenless colony having eggs and brood 
from which a queen can be reared, the bees 
will, in many cases, destroy the young queen 
when liberated or shortly after. When she 
first comes out among them they may not 
seem to be hostile. Some of them may offer 
her food, and you may think she is perfectly 
safe, but in a day or two, if you find her at 
all, you may find herdead in front of the hive. 

But there is one plan which with me has 
been uniformly successful, and that is to 
deprive the bees of all brood. When that is 
done it is as easy to introduce an unfertile 
queen as a fertile one; I have not failed in a 
single case, except in a few in which the queen 
got, fast between the cage and the comb of 
honey put in for her subsistence, and died. 
Nuclei may be made by putting a sufficient 
quantity of bees with combs of honey and no 
brood into a hive, together with a caged virgin 
queen, and keeping them confined for not less 
than 48 hours, (72 would not be too Jong) 
when they will not return to the hives from 
which they were taken. The young queen 
may then be liberated with perfect safety, so 
far as my experience teaches me. It may be 
asked, Will not the bees desert the hive when 
the queen leaves on her bridal excursion? I 
answer, No! I have reared a great many 
queens in nuclei, and I have never given one 
unsealed brood to prevent them from leaving, 
and have never had a swarm to leave. I do 
not believe that there is the slightest danger of 
their leaving if they have plenty of honey, 
and the nucleus hive is not too much exposed 
to the hot sunshine, nor over-crowded with 
bees. 

The best introducing cage I have found, one 
which I have very recently adopted, is made 
as follows: Take 4 pieces of wood about 3¢ 
of inch square and 3 inches long: lay 2 of 
them down on your bench parallel with each 
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other and 3 inches apart measuring from out- 
side to outside; lay a third one against the 
ends of these two, so that the three will form 
three sides of a square, and with two ounce 
tacks, put wire-cloth over them. Now turn 
your cage over and tack wire-cloth on the 
other side. You now have a cage 334x3 
inches square with one end open. To close 
the open end take the fourth piece of wood, 
and cut a shoulder on each end so that the 
shoulder will fit tightly between the side pieces. 
Having put your queen into the cage press the 
wires of one side of it slightly into the sealed 
honey of one of the combs, and fasten it there 
by 4 slender wooden pins about 1% inches 
long, 2 near the top and 2 near the bottom of 
the cage, run through the meshes of the cage 
and into the comb. One of each pair should 
be slanted upward and the other downward. 
Care should be taken to have room for the 
bees to pass between the cage and the comb 
next to the one on which it is fastened. Green 
wire-cloth must not be used, as I know to my 
cost. M. MAHIN. 


C.S. Schofield, Ind., wanted informa- 
tion regarding the introduction of 
queens. 

. J. Oatman, Ill., had not been al- 
ways successsful in introducing such. 
During a honey flow, there is generally 
little trouble. When there is no honey 
secretion, he feeds a little, which les- 
sens the hazard. 

The Secretary read an essay entitled 


Can Bee Culture be made Profitable? 


Can bee-culture be made profitable; if so 
how? Can a duck swim; if so how ? would 
be to me a parallel question. Like all other 
pursuits, bee-culture will not manage itself, as 
many who have undertaken it and failed, 
know by sad and costly experience. But to 
the one who means business and has the grit, 
I say yes, most emphatically, and point you 
to those who have become prominent by their 
success. I refer to Capt. Hetherington, Julius 
Hoffman, D. H. Van Alstine, L. C. Root, C. 
C. Van Deusen, and others of my own imme- 
diate neighborhood. There are many others 
in the Mohawk Valley and elsewhere, but I 
do not deem it necessary to name them. They 
are well known to most of you. It is true we 
know of none who have grown rich by this 
business. There is too much work about bee- 
keeping for a rich or a lazy man. 

Although the bees “ work for nothing and 
find themselves,” a portion of the work which 
they cannot do must be performed by the bee- 
keeper. And here let me say that he who 
makes bee-culture profitable must have the 
same disposition to work that*his bees have. 

To establish the fact that bee-culture can be 
made profitable is our first point, but that fact 
is pretty well proven already. To give the 
reasons for failures to make it profitable is 


perhaps my best ground to work on, and I will 
say here, and you are all ready to admit it, 
that bees kept in the old-fashioned way can- 
not be made profitable any longer: on the 
contrary, every improvement which is found 
after trial to be such, should be adopted. All 
the means in our power to help the little fel- 
lows along, should be employed; and to ac- 
complish this, we must first learn the business 
ourselves, both theoretically and practically. 

To begin properly, get several good text- 
books, and subscribe for some good periodi- 
cals. Read them and get yourself full of the 
subject, so that you think of bees the last thing 
at night, the first thing in the morning and 
through the day. If you do this you will get 
some theory—perhaps too much. Now for 
the practical part: go to some good bee-keeper 
and hire yourself to him for a season, or if he 
will not hire you, give him your services. (It 
will pay in the end if you mean _ business). 
After passing through this course you are 
ready to try a few colonies on your own hook. 
Let it be only a few at first and increase 
only so fast as you are able to attend to them 
thoroughly. Remember that a few colonies, 
well kept, pay better than a good many half- 
kept. Do not think, when the honey season 
is over and you have harvested your crop, that 
the work is done. Not so; you must think 
and study and work for next season. A good 
and successful bee-keeper is one season ahead 
all the time, with his work, and no one can 
calculate his success by one season—take the 
average for five at least. 

Bee-culture to be made remunerative must 
not be made a side issue. It must be the first 
business of the proprietor, and he must not 
have too many “irons in the fire” to divide 
his time and thought. The bee-keeper must 
not only work with his hands but also with 
his brain. Calculation must be made in win- 
ter for the following spring and summer. It 
would be well to lay out a definite or system- 
atic plan. This being done, make all the 
necessary preparations in winter. 

A good location has everything to do with 
making bee-culture profitable, and by a good 
location I mean not only that bee-pasturage 
must be abundant, one crop succeeding an- 
other through the season, but that the apiary 
should be located in a favorable spot. A hill- 
side sloping to the south-east is very desirable. 
Protection ftom high winds is a great neces- 
sity. In fact, success in wintering in northern 
latitudes depends largely upon a warm and 
sheltered position for the apiary. 

Canajoharie, N. Y. J. H. NELLIs. 


Mr. Heddon, Michigan, thought bee- 
keeping, to become profitable, must 
eventually be concentrated in the hands 
of specialists; that farming and bee- 
keeping did not assimilate as much 
as carpentering and bee-keeping ; that 
times were not going to become better 
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for the average bee-keeper, and that we 
should not be too ready to advise every- 
body to go into it. 

Dr. Parmly, New York, believed it 
was better to persuade intelligent per- 
sons to keep a few colonies. 

Mr. Jones, Canada, disagreed with 
Mr. Heddon and illustrated his argu- 
ment by the names and addresses of 
several persons, combining bee-keep- 
ing, with other occupations. 

rof. Cook, Mich., thought no one 
should keep bees who is not determined 
to make the business a success, 

Mr. Collins, Texas, thought it better 
in his locality to persuade others to go 
into bee-keeping. 


C. O. Perrine, who had just arrived stated that he 
had made quite anumber of attempts and failures 
in trying to conduct a fioating apiary. He was now 
ny men to advise that bees be kept as far as possi- 

le from large bodies of water. Last yeur he had 
lost all his working force of bees in two days from a 
cold wind, they fell into the water and perished. 
He has still a full belief in the migratory system, but 
will hereafter move his bees from the north to the 
south on the cars. This will only cost about $100.00 
for a car-load holding from two hundred to five 
hundred colonies. He intends to bring all his bees 
south in this way for the winter, and back north for 
the summer. e would come north about April 1, as 
no wv can be had in the south during the summer 
months. 

T. F. Bingham, of Mich., was called upon and gave 
his experience with migrating bees. e had found 
that the loss of brood was the most serious obstacle 
which he met with in shipping by rail. He had come 
to the conclusion that he would have lost less by 
leaving his bees at home in the north. 


Question by T. M. Marquis: What is the best 
method of securing straight combs? 

E.J.Oatman: By using foundation. 

L. M. Wainwright: Put the frames a little closer, 
or put an empty frame between two full frames. 

J. L. Harris, Ind., moved that the evening session 
be held at the office of the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL and that the $5.00 saved in hall rent be contrib- 
uted to the Langstroth fund. Carried. 

C. 8. Schofield, Ind., moved that the President pro- 
cure likenesses of Langstroth, Dzierzon, Huber, &c, 
and have copies made for sale. Carried. 

The following bills were presented and ordered to 
be paid. Rent of Lyceum Theater $35.00. Execu- 
tive Committee’s general expenses $20.00. 

Letters were read from J. H. Nellis, C. F. Muth, 8. 
C. Dodge, W. S. Fultz, N. Cameron, T. B illiams. 
J. M. Hicks, Dr. J. P. H. Brown, A. E. Wenzel and 
many others who had sentimplements for exhibition. 


Evening Session. 


The President called the meeting to order at 8 p.m. 

On motion theBxecutive Committee were requested 
to prepare badges for those who may hereafter at- 
tend the National Conventions; also they were in- 
structed to procure medals to be awarded for the 
best exhibition of bees, honey and implements for 
the apiary. 

By request C. ©. Coffinberry gave an address on 


preparing comb and extracted honey for the market, - 


— strongly advised the use of small barrels for the 
atter. 

C. O. Perrine said he sold 20 lbs. of extracted to 1 Ib. 
of comb pe & for the latter he preferred the 
unglassed section, holding about 1% Ibs. He desired 
the Association to appoint a committee to visit 
Louisiana next March for the purpose of informa- 
tion. On motion this matter was referred to the 
Executive Committee. 

Mr. Collins of Texas, gave a description of the 
usual way of managing bees in-the South. They 
were hived in hollow gum-tree logs,and many did 
not know how many colonies they keptnor how much 
honey they took. hen they wanted to go to mar- 
ket they simply smoked and robbed some of them, 
and took it, comb, strained-honey, bee-bread, and 
young bees all together, and sold it, for not a great 
price, of course. He was anxious for more informa- 
tion » be disseminated as to bee-culture among the 
people. 

After further discussion the convention adjourned, 
to meet next year in Cincinnati. 


Articles on Exhibition. 


oa EZ A. Dunham, Depere, Wis., comb founda- 
ion mill. 

James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich., bee feeder. 

Ch. Dadant, Hamilton, Ill.. sheets and samples of 
comp foundation. 


8. 

G. McPherson, Chicago, LIl., frame holder. 

J. H. Nellis, Canajoharie, N. Y., box of samples of 
apiarian supplies, and Bee-Keepers’ Exchange. 

T. F. Bingham, Otsego, Mich., samples of honey 
knives and his new bee smokers. 

J. Van Deusen & Sons, Sprout Brook, N. Y., sam- 
ples of flat-bottomed comb foundation. 

H. H. Cheney, East Saginaw, Mich., atmospheric 
bee feeder. 

J. M. Shuck, Des Moines, Iowa, bee smoker, bee 
feeders, and model of his Universal hive. 

J. W. Winder, Terre Bonne, La., introducing cages. 

H. Scovell, Columbus, Kansas, two smokers. 

H. K. Cotton, Mt. Vernon, O., hive with movable 
inside straw packing, and glass feeder. 

T. S. Bull, Valparaiso, Ind., crates of comb honey 
and jars of extracted honey, swarm catcher, and 
comb foundation made on German plates. 

J. W. Bailey, Ripon, Wis., swarm catcher. 

Elvin Armstrong, Jerseyville, [ll., Centennial hive 
and samples of comb and extracted noney. 

b = L. Sweet, Cook Co., Ill., bottle of white clover 
mney. 

George Thompson, Geneva, Ill., honey mead and 
honey wine. 

A. E. Wenzel, Callicoon, N.Y., model of hive with 
ut together without nails or screws. 


a York City, bee smoker and model 
ve. 

J. L. Harris, Wheeler, Ind., bee hive and block for 
coming mitred corners. 

W.J. Plecker, Galesburg, automatic machine 
for nailing honey boxes. 

Garden Plain, Ill., Langstroth 
hive and surplus boxes. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN, President. 
ERICK PARMLY, Secretary. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


9 WAX: EXTRACTORS, 


LESS 


Suvinoyid 


B 
NIES wanted, in p: 
section of land in northern aoe. For particulars 


art payment on a fine quarter 


V. CALDWELL. 
e Cambridge, Ill. _ 


HONEY WANTED.—Parties having either 
Com) or Extracted honey for sale, are invited to 
correspond with us. 

Wewill pay the best murket price for any quantity 

HOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON ° 
974 West Madison St., CHICAGO. 


address, 


| 
is perfection caps, with and without honey. 
} Chas. Sonne, Sigel, Ill., box of specimens of asilus 
Missouriensis, (bee enemies.) 
Prof. A. J. Cook, Lansing, Mich., specimens of 
honey flora. 
q Dr. J. P. H. Brown, Augusta, Ga., specimens of 
southern honey ee. 
F. F. Collins, Dallas, Texas, specimens of cotton 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
gas-pipe honey extractor, hive cover packed for 
wintering. 
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COFFINBERRY’S 


Excelsior Honey Extractor 


Sizes and Prices: 


No. 1.—For 2 Langstroth frames, 10x18 inches... $8 
“  2.—For 2 American Frames, 13x13 inches.... 

—For 2 frames, 13x20 inches or, 


“ 


Having made many im- 

rovements in the 

SELSIOR EXTRACTOR 
for 1879, it is now offered 
to the Bee-Keepers of 
America as the osT 
PERFECT MACHINE in 
the MARKET. The uni- 
versal favor with which 
the EXCELSIOR EX- 
TRACTOR was received 
in 1878, has induced other 
manufacturers to adopt 
several of its improve- 
ments. My experience 
and experiments of last 
season, with the assistance 
and suggestions of skillful 
workmen, have enabled 
me to perfect an Extrac- 
tor that cannot be ex- 
eelled, and can only 
be equaled by being 
closely imitated. 

Some of its advantages 
are as follows: It is made 
entirely of metal, It is 
light, but has attachments 
for fastening down to a 
platform. It can be in- 
stantly taken to pieces for 
cleaning, having no rusty 
screws to take out or nuts 
to remove. 

The top or cross-band, to which is attpaiet the 
gearing. is wrought iron, three inches broad, with the 
ends turned down in such manner as to thoroughly 
brace and strengthen the can and hold the basket 
firmly in an upright position. 

The strong over-motion gearing, so necessary to 
ease in running and speedy operating, was designed 
and is manufactured expressly for the Excelsior. A 
child ten years of age can operate the machine as 
rapidly as it can be supplied with combs. 

he Comb Basket having vertical sides, inswres the 
em power alike for top and bottom of frames. 

The sides of the basket being movable and inter- 
changeable, greatly facilitate the a of dust- 
ing before and thoroughly cleaning after 

It has a small comb-holder for cxtenetine pi pieces of 
comb or partly-filled sections. 

At the bottom of the can, and below the basket, is 
a cone or metal standard. in the top of which revolves 
the bottom pivot of the basket,thereby giving room 
for sixty or sevénty pounds of honey without touch- 
the ivot below. 

Nos. 3,4 and 5, have neatly-fitting covers, movable 
sliding ‘sides tothe baskets,and movable strainers 
covering the canal to the faucet, whereby all honey 
can be drawn off without a particle of sediment. 

The baskets of Nos. 4 and 5 have no center rod 
running from top to bottom, “which will be found 
very convenient by those who uncap both sides of 
the comb before putting in the busket, as they can be 
turned Without removal. 

The wire baskets are haan! & neat specimens of skill- 
ful workmanship, thoroughly braced at every point 
where experience has proven it to be most requisite, 
ad = has been omitted that could add to its 
efficienc 

The No. 4, for three frames, has a triangular bas- 
ket, movable sides, no center rod, runs smoothly re- 
gardless of number of frames, und is fast supersed- 
ing the demand for four-sided baskets. 


A LOWER PRICED MACHINE 


being called for by those having but few colonies, 
and not making a specialty of bee-keeping, I have 
made a special size to take the wget frame, 
and one for the American, to sell at #8.00 each. 
These have no covers or strainer, and are smaller 
than the $12.00 and $14.00 sizes, but for the frames 
named are equal to the others for effective work, and 
are the best cheap Extractors made. 

2S liberal discount to dealers 

Cc. COFFINBERRY, 

Or ‘Amortenn Bee Journal, Chicago, Ill. 


. American Bee Journal. 


THE BLESSED BEES, 


BY JOHN ALLEN. 


Published by G. P. PUTNAM’s Sons, 182 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New Y¢ YORK. 


Price, post-paid, $1.00. 


This Romance of Bee-keeping has received wide 
commendation for its literary excellence and its con- 
tagious enthusiasm. 


I scarcely looked up from the volume ym x: Ihad 
scanned all its fascinating pages.—Prof. A. J. Cook. 


It possesses such a fluent style that its perusal 77 
agreat pleasure. Its contents cover all the ot mn 
bee-keeing, from “ Beginning” to “ Marketing.” — 


The book is beautifully written, and commanded 
my undivided ae from the beginning to the 
end. In justice to your inexperienced readers, I 
think you ought to have called it “The Romance of 
the Blessed Bees.”-—Rev. L. L. Langstroth. 

It has the fascination of a novel. Its English is so 
simple, terse, and good, that it has given os real de- 
light.—Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson (* H. H.” 


Mr. Allen’s book isa very clear and account 
of the we in which he succeeded in bee-keeping.— 
Atlantic Monthly. 

The subject is deprived of all dryness and made as 
interesting as a story, by an accompanying narrative 
of personal effort, oo og and industrious ap- 
plication.—Harper’ 8s Magazine 

His method of procedure is toid in simple, beauti- 
ful language, and the story is more fascinating than 
tian a ister. with greater pretensions.—Chris- 

m Register. 
bd These chapters cannot fail to aid in diffus- 
me a knowledge of bee-culture, and they will give, 
moreover, great pleasure to many readers who have 


_ not the remotest anticipation of undertaking bee- 


culture.—Denver Tribune. 


The book is written in a clear, concise manner, ont 
will hold the reader spell-bound until he has peruse 
the last page.— Bee-Keepers’ Exchange. 


It is not only valuable, but interesting as a story.— 
Detroit Post and Tribune 


Conveys agood deal of information I a pleasant 
way.—Cultivator and Country Gentlema: 


So delightfully written that no one can = fall bo enjoy 
it.—N. Y. Churchman. 


_ For sale at the Bee Journal Office. 


CONNER, BURNETT & CO., 
165 South Water Street, Gnen, 
General Commission Merchants, 
MAKE SPECIALTY OF HONEY. 


Refer to: Preston, Kean & Co., Bankers, Chicago ; 
H. A. Burch & Co., South Haven, Mich. 10-tf 


Italian Queens or Colonies, 


Eighteen years’ experience in propagating Queen 
Bees from imported mothers from the best districts 
of Italy. Persons purchasing Queens or Colonies 
from me will get what they bargain for. Send for 


circular. 
WM. W. CARY, 
3-tf Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 


62 Gold, Cry stal, Lace, Perfumed & Chromo Cards, 
name inGold&J et 10c.Clinton Bros.Clintonville,Ct. 


100 varieties of Selected Fruits. 

Plants grown for He ee anting, and Fruit for 

the market. See ‘atalogue for 

come to Plant. ives. Address 0-3 
N_ 8. COLLINS, Moorestown, New Jersey. 

oe aus JERSEY RED PIGS, all pure stock 


100: ACRE PLANTED with BERRIES. 
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Three Hundred Colonies. 


One hundredColonies Italian Bees in Langstroth and 
Simplicity hives ; 200 colonies in Triungular hives, 
black bees, to be delivered on board any Mississippi 
river packet after winter has passed. invite Bee- 
Keepers to come and buy cheap. 

GEORGE B. PETERS, 
R Peters’ Landing, Ark. 


My Annual Catalogue of Vegetable and Flow- 
er Seed for 1880, rich in engravings from photographs 
of the originals, will be sent free to all who apply. 
My old customers need not write for it. I offer one 
of the largest collections of vegetable seed ever sent 
out by any seed house in America, a large portion of 
which were grown on my six seed farms. Full direc- 
tions for cultivation on each package. All seed war- 
ranted to be both fresh and true to name, so far, that 
should it prove otherwise, I will refill the order gratis. 
The original introducer of the Hubbard Squash, 
Phinney’s Melon, Marblehead Cabbages, Mexican 
Corn, and scores of other vegetables, I invite the 
patronage of all who are anxious to have their seed di- 
rectly from the grower, fresh, true and of the very best 
strain. New Vegetables a Speciaity. 

12-4 JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


-KENDALL’S SPAVIN CURE. 


Is sure to cure Spavins, Splints, Curb, 

&c. Itremoves ull unnatural enlarge- 

ments. DOES NOT BLISTER. Has no 

equa! forany lameness on beast or man. 

ii It has cured hip-joint lameness in a 

| person who had suffered 15 years. Also 

cured Rheumatism, corns, frost-bites 

or any bruises, cut or lameness. It has 

-no equal for any blemish on horses. 

Send for illustrated circular giving POSITIVE PROOP. 

Price $1. ALL DRUGGISTS have it or can get it for 

ou. Dr. B.J. Kendall & Co., Proprietors, Enosburgh 

alls, Vermont. FULLER & FULLER, Agents, 22 
Market street, Chicago, II. 12 


FLAT-BOTTOM COMB FOUNDATION. 
—High side-walls, 4 to 16 square feet to the lb. Cir- 
cular and samples free. 

J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, Sole Manufacturers, 

12 Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


THE MARYLAND FARMER, 
A Monthly Magazine devoted to Agriculture, Horti- 
culture and Rural Economy. The oldest Agricultu- 
ral Journal in Maryland. ‘'erms $1.00 per year, in 
advance. Published by Ezra Whitman, l4l W. Pratt 

street, Baltimore, Md. 

THE MARYLAND FARMER bas alarger circula- 
tion, and will be read by more Farmers, Planters, 
Merchants, Mechanics, and others interested in Ag- 
ricuiture, than any other paper which circulates in 
the Middle or Southern States, and therefore is the 
best medium for advertisers who desire to extend 
their sales in this territory. 12- 


SECTIONS! SECTIONS! 


Before ordering supplies elsewhere, send us a3 cent 
stamp for a sample of our beautiful snow-white pop- 
lar Sections, dovetailed or to nail. These are the 
nicest and cheapest sections in the world ; this no 
one willdeny. Bee hives and other supplies made to 
order very ¢ 

lllustrated circulars free. 


12-8t 


- E, MANUM, 
Bristol, Addison County, Vermont. 


Material planed on both sides, for a one-story, 
8-frame Langstroth, movable-frame hive, with 7-inch 
cap, including all of material for a complete hive, 
—T ready to nail, for 50 Cents each. Nailed 
and finished complete, 75 Cents. Other sizes pro- 
portionally low. We have improved machinery, spe- 
cially adupted to this manufacture, and are able to 
get out a No. 1 hive at these low prices. (THEY ARE 
NOT POOR BECAUSE CHEAP.) e will also givea 
liberal discount from these = on orders of 25 or 
more atatime. Dove-tailed honey and section boxes 
VERY CHEAP. 

We make the LEWIS SECTION, all in one 
piece—the FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


Send for Price-List. 


LEWIS & PARKS, 


12 Successors to G. B. Lewis, Watertown, Wis. 


Desires to place his Bee-Keepers’ Club-List (if they 
have not already received it) in the hands of every 
bee-keeper in the land. If you wish to save money, 


put your address, plainly written, on a postal card, 
and direct to G. M. DOOLITTLE, Borodino, N. Y. 


Advertisers will make money by advertising in the 


WISCONSIN FARMER, 


Published at FOND DU LAC. 


The only agricultural paper in the State. Send for 
sample copy and rates of advertising. 12-2 


Foot-Power Machinery 


CIRCULAR and 
SCROLL SAWS 


Hand, Circular Rip Saws for gen- 

eral heavy and light ripping. 

Lathes, &c. These machines are 

Jespecially adapted to Hive 

MW Making. It will pay every bee- 

keeper to send for our 48 page 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


Ww. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., Il. 
june 


94 COLONIES OF BEES 


Mostly Italians, in Langstroth hives, double-wall, 

winter-proof, in best possible condition ; all straight 

worker combs. Price, 6.00 per hive. Address, 
A. W. SORY, Devall’s Bluff, Ark. 


DUNHAM 


COMB FOUNDATION MACHINE. 


Having put in new machinery, I can manufacture 
much cheaper than heretofore, and will give Bee- 
Keepers the benefit of the reduction. I will sell 
strictly first-class machines, of the best workman- 
ship, at the following rates: 


12 inch rolls 
9 


I will make a cheaper machine when desired, but 
do not warrant or recommend it. Send for circular, 
and also read the wholly unsolicited editorial on 
Comb Foundation, in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
for August, 1879, page 340. A machine can be seen 
at said office. I received orders for twelve Machines 
during the week of the National Convention, from 
D. A. Jones, of Beeton, Ont., and J. Oatmon & Sons, 
Dundee, Ill., among others. 

Inventor and sole manufacturer, 

rR MRS. FRANCES DUNHAM, Depere, Wis. 


BEES FOR SALE. CHEAP HIVES, 
en Honey Boxes ana Sections. 
DOOLITTLE 
, 
ANG 
| 


